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CHAPTER I. 

Historical importance of the House of Mornington — The Marquis 
Wellesley — His character — Cautious policy of England after the 
American war — The French Revolution — Danger of India — 
Wellesley appointed Governor-General — His successful adminis- 
tration — Anecdote of Wellington. 

The destiny of the British people during the first 
half of the present century was identified with two 
celebrated men, of whom one was the saviour of 
India, and the other the preserver of England and 
of continental Europe. 

The former effaced the last traces of foreign in- 
fluence in India; he dethroned the sultans of 
Mysore, conquered their territory, and dissipated 
the powerful confederacy of the Mahrattas. The 
latter delivered Spain and Portugal ; and taught the 
Northern nations the art of neutralizing the pre- 
ponderance of numbers, and breaking the spell of a 
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name and the omnipotence of genius. Twice lie 
invaded France; and he fought with steady and 
uniform success most of the generals of the em* 
pire, — Jlinot Duke of Abrantcs, Victor Duke of 
Belluno, Sebastiani, Jourdan, Soult Duke of Dal- 
matia, Marmont Duke of Ragusa, Key Duke of 
Elchingen, Massena Prince of Essling, and finally 
Napoleon himself. 

Nature conferred on the house of Mornington the 
signal privilege of giving birth to these two men 
and brothers, who first shed a lustre on the name of 
Wellesley. 

The elder, the Marquis Wellesley, was natu- 
rally the first who appeared upon the scene. Dis- 
tinguished at an early age for his extraordinary 
faculties, an astounding memory, an incredible apti- 
tude for work, and great strength of will, he entered 
the political world when very young, rose rapidly, 
and after a rather short appearance in the home 
administration was named Gtovernor-general of 
India in 1797, Filling ibe principal part on that 
theatre of wonders, he was in a position to favour^ 
the entrance of his young brother, Sir Arthur, into 
public life. He opened a new field for him, roused 
his genius, and gave him sundry opportunities of 
distinguishing himself, without incurring the charge 
of partiality in a country that is the chosen home 
of freedom in speaking and writing, and where men 
are not intimidated by the greatest titles. After 
an extremely brilliant administration, which was 
signalised by unprecedented successes, the sole aim 
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of the Marquis Wellesley seems to have been to 
descend from the eminence to which he had climbed. 
His ambition stopped short. Henceforth he only 
sought a secondary part ; and he employed the same 
energy and activity to eclipse himself as he had 
devoted to his own elevation. As Ambassador in 
Spain, and as Minister of the Prince Eegent ; at 
Cadiz, at Lisbon, and in London; in fact, every- 
where, his only thought was to advance the fortune 
of his brother ; nor is this the least honourable 
feature in the character of this extraordinary man. 

It was under the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley that the progress of British conquest in 
India was renewed after a temporary pause, and 
advanced with giant strides. Subsequently to the 
violent extortions of Clive and of Hastings, men had 
become moderate, timid, and almost pusillanimous. 
Two difficult, bloody, and unfortunate wars against 
the famous sultan of Mysore, Hyder Ali, had sin-* 
gularly ehilled the ardour of the English, One pre- 
vailing opinion had become diffused as well in Far- 
jliament as in the councils of the Company, a. e. that 
it was a dangerous policy to extend .their limits, and 
that they must devote all their care to preserve 
what they had acquired by good or evil practices. 
Peace was their object, and peace at any cost. 

The example of the United States added great 
weight to these pacific dispositions. During the 
seven years' war it had been the practice in England 
to extol the chivalrous ardour of the American 
colonies ; they had been suffered to win a great re- 
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nown, and grasp a vast territory by their own efforts. 
The first result of this theatrical and short-sighted 
policy had been the emancipation of the American 
colonies. England was long stunned by the blow. 
Distant conquests had become objects of aversion 
and alarm. Actuated by these principles, the con- 
stitution of the East India Company had been 
changed; a preponderating share of influence had 
teen given to the Government at home ; the colony 
had been reorganised on new principles, and a pru- 
dent and cautious policy had been adopted, which 
held it as a first principle that every kind of war 
should be avoided to the uttermost 

But a new era appeared with the French revolu- 
tion, which after overthrowing half Europe had 
reverberated throughout the world. The East India 
Company was momentarily roused from its lethargy 
under the administration of Lord Cornwallis, but it 
soon relapsed into it again. 

The state of affairs was becoming serious. The 
peculiar position of the rich colony of the Isle 
de France on the high road to India enabled the* 
French government, whether monarchy or republic, 
if possessed of the most ordinary sagacity and mid- 
dling capacity, to hold in check the British power. 
The opportunity was inviting. The neighbours 
of the East India Company, who had always been 
its enemies, had lately become dangerous enemies. 
Tippoo Saib, the successor of Hyder Ali, had set on 
foot a considerable army, organized, equipped, and 
disciplined in the European fashion by French 
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officers. The sultan maintained an intercourse with 
the Directory ; and he was constantly receiving arms, 
ammunition, instructions, and soldiers from the Isle 
de France. He had submitted to the Directory a 
plan of an offensive alliance and a treaty of partition 
affecting the British possessions. The expedition 
to Egypt was connected with these great plans of 
conquest ; and the first care of General Bonaparte, 
when he had taken Cairo in July, 1798, was to 
announce his arrival and his victories to the sultan 
of Mysore. 

The states of the Nizam, which bisected the ter- 
ritory of the East India Company, had yielded to 
the same influence. There was a disciplined army 
commanded by French officers at the Court of 
Hyderabad. Farther north, the great confederation 
of the Mahrattas, which could set on foot immense 
forces, was preparing for war, being supplied by the 
same means, whilst not a few French artillerymen 
and officers were employed in its service. 

The expedition to Egypt is regarded as a me- 
morable event. It is much vaunted in France and 
elsewhere, and yet it only resulted in three some- 
what unpoetical consequences. First, it sacrificed 
the French fleet, destroyed by Nelson at the Nile ; 
secondly, it gave Malta into the hands of the Eng- 
lish — a conquest that has made them masters of the 
Mediterranean ; thirdly, it led directly and surely to 
the destruction of all the allies of France in India. 
All things considered, the clear profit resulting from 
the expedition consists in a well-rounded period 
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on the pyramids and the conquest of a host of hiero- 
glyphics. 

Whilst the Directory was discussing the partition 
of India with the citizen sultan Tippoo, the Marquis 
Wellesley was entering on his office, and was 
undertaking the direction of the war and of political 
affairs. Wherever he cast his eyes he beheld only 
enemies. Unfortunately they were imprudent and 
ill-advised enemies, who threatened whilst they were 
unable to strike. 

The Marquis, on his part, did not hesitate a mo- 
ment ; he pronounced all lost if the system were not 
changed ; in the field of politics and war he made 
the greatest efforts that the English had ever exerted 
in India. He struck a succession of mortal blows 
against all his enemies; and in carrying out his 
plans he displayed an activity commensurate with 
the grandeur of his conceptions. 

A few days sufficed to reduce the Nizam to obe- 
dience. 

In a few months he dispersed the armies of the citi- 
zen sultan, and he destroyed the empire of Mysore. 

In the space of six years he engaged in two bloody 
wars, that forced the Mahratta princes to submit on 
the most abject terms ; and, as an answer to the vain 
and imprudent threat that issued from the Pyramids, 
he sent into Egypt an army composed of English 
troops and sepoys, which, crossing the Red Sea, 
took possession of Cairo shortly after the humiliating 
capitulation of Alexandria. 

" The Marquis Wellesley," says an accurate and 
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impartial historian, "added, in a very few years, 
to the possessions of the East India Company a more 
extensive territory than that of France* and reduced 
under its sovereign influence a larger stretch of 
country than the whole of Germany." 

After the conquest of Mysore, the Directors of the 
E. I. Company thought it advisable to confer a magni- 
ficent present on the army and the Governor-General. * 
" I learn," wrote the Marquis Wellesley to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, " that it is the intention of 
the Company to offer me a donation of 100,000?. 
sterling. I am persuaded that, on reflection, they 
will be readily induced to renounce this intention. 
It is not necessary for me to allude to the inde- 
pendence of my character, and the proper dignity 
attaching to my office ; other reasons besides these 
important considerations lead me to decline this 
testimony, which is not suitable to me. I think of 
nothing but our army. The booty taken from the 
enemy belongs properly to it ; and I should be much 
distressed to curtail the share of those brave soldiers, 
whom I admire and love with all the energy of my 
soul, and whose interests are intrusted to me. Even 
were this sum necessary for my own support and 
that of my family — which, thank God, it is not — 
my resolution would still remain unalterable." 

We are still more struck, on reading this extract, 
with the absolute devotion of the Governor to the 
interests of the army, than with the personal dis- 
interestedness evinced by him. The fact is, that in 
India everything depends on the proper spirit and 
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the discipline of the army ; and facts have established 
that the mainstay of discipline is found in the invio- 
lable faithfulness to its engagements on the part of 
the conquering power. 

The Indian army, moreover, on which everything 
depends in the British possessions in the East, is com- 
posed of the most singular elements. The conquered 
and subject races are required to form more than nine- 
tenths of the conquering army. There have never 
been more than 30,000 European soldiers in India, 
often much fewer; yet the sum total of the troops 
whom the Company keeps on foot amounts to little 
short of 300,000 men. By what miracle has this 
great empire been maintained for nearly a century 
with so small a contingent of Englishmen ? The 
miracle admits of an easy explanation ; its secret is 
found in the strict observance of its promises by the 
Company, and in its fidelity to its engagements. 
Doubtless a very commonplace explanation, yet his- 
tory has proved that this sort of virtue is exceed- 
ingly rare, and that great empires are founded on 
plain common sense. 

Whilst on the subject of generous self-denial, it 
is proper to remark that the Marquis Wellesley 
had a worthy rival at hand. The voluminous and 
valuable history of Mr. Alison contains the following 
anecdote, which does not seem unworthy of a place 
in history, and which gives a good insight into the 
peculiar character and principles of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Uniting the characters of commander and of 
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diplomatist, Sir Arthur Wellesley was commissioned 
to negotiate a treaty of peace between the Mahratta 
princes and the Nizam. One fine morning the 
prime minister of the Court of Hyderabad came to 
beg an audience, with a most mysterious countenance, 
and in the course of the interview offered Sir Arthur 
an immense gum, considerably above 100,000?., in 
exchange for a favour which, in his opinion, would 
not compromise him much and could injure no one. 
This honest man only wished to know beforehand 
what portions of territory, and what advantages, 
were reserved for his master in the treaty. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley looked at him quietly for some 
seconds, and then said, with the gravest face, " It 
appears, then, that you are capable of keeping a 
secret ?" ' 6 Yes, certainly," returned the mysterious 
personage with alacrity. " So am I," added the 
English general smiling ; and with a gesture not to 
be mistaken, he waved his visitor to depart. The 
" so am I " is, no doubt, very happy ; but what gives 
especial zest to the anecdote is the fact that the Duke 
of Wellington served many years in India, that he 
held the chief command there, that he obtained 
prodigious successes, and that he did not add a far- 
thing to his fortune, though he added much to his 
glory there. 

Yet he did not profess a contempt for honours 
or for riches, and he lived to enjoy a considerable 
fortune. But this fortune was given him in broad 
daylight, amidst the plaudits of all England, by the 
King and both Houses of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ignorance of Wellington in France — Blindness of French historians 
as regards Waterloo and the Peninsula — Chivalry of the British 
and French armies — Anecdotes — Wellington's correspondence 
with the French generals in Spain — Unaccountable popularity of 
Nelson in France. 

Wellington is almost, unknown in France. This 
illustrious man, who united the simplest and the 
most modest virtues with the finest genius and the 
rarest talents, is almost ignored across the Channel. 
Little or nothing is known of this great captain, 
who fought so many battles without once suffering 
a defeat. All that the French know of him is that 
his name was Wellington, and that on the 18th 
June, 1815, at the head of an army composed of 
English, Germans, Belgians, and Dutch, he took up 
a position at Waterloo to bar the road to Brussels 
against the Emperor Napoleon. 

It is, moreover, generally agreed in France, that 
fate made a mistake on that day. Wellington ought 
to have lost the battle of Waterloo, but a combina- 
tion of unheard-of fatalities* interfered with the 
business, and on the 19th of June the Emperor 
Napoleon, instead of entering Brussels, was galloping 
neck or nothing back to Paris. 
. As this combination of unheard-of fatalities ex- 
plained matters in a satisfactory and even comfort- 
* Echo of St. Helena. 
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able way, this opinion has obtained currency. It 
lias become the fashion to say, concerning the victor 
of Waterloo, " One lucky day does not make a great 
man ;" and it has been customary for the French to 
Boothe their ruffled feelings with the reflection that 
" such a disastrous day was the work of chance— an 
accident P Men have not inquired any farther into 
the matter, and France has seen nothing but epi- 
grams or ballads on the hero of Waterloo. 

The 'Journal des Ddbats,' and the * Assemble 
Nationale,' are the only papers that have dared to 
speak of Lord Wellington with propriety, impar- 
tiality, and moderation. In all other cases the 
attitude and language of the French papers, in the 
presence of that tomb that has just closed over his 
remains, are only calculated to excite the pity and 
contempt of the enemies of France. It is difficult 
to conceive what aberration of ideas can have led 
writers who pride themselves on courtesy to fancy 
that they must assume an offended countenance and 
a bristly style when they pass judgment on this man, 
who did great things with so much moderation and 
simplicity, and who never spoke of the great things 
that he had done without evincing a still greater 
simplicity. The most moderate and generous of the 
Parisian press think that they have balanced their 
accounts with history and with common sense if 
they casually let drop a few words of praise savour- 
ing of irony ! Can this systematic ignorance deserve 
the name of patriotism ? Does patriotism consist in 
outrages on your enemy? 
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According to this view of the case, patriotism 
would be displayed in attempts to blot over history, 
and to convert day into night, in celebrating, in 
prose and verse, battles that would have been won 
IF they had not been lost, and in fancying that the 
whole world will be in the dark because you chose 
to shut your own eyes at noon-day. To speak 
plain, this kind of patriotism is admirably adapted 
to give birth to new disasters. Can it be true that 
the French people are still too childish to bear the 
truth ! Must the light of day be shaded from their 
delicate pupils ? Will they take as so many affronts 
all the battles that they have lost ? Perhaps they are 
hardly aware at their tender age that all dissimula- 
tion in these matters, and all insults to a victorious 
enemy, give .greater sting to the affront, if such it 
be, instead of diminishing it ! 

An attempt is made to persuade the French that 
they were only conquered by chance or by weak- 
minded men. This is to be their consolation ! But, 
what good, let me ask, would they derive from this 
doctoring and from all the adulterated food on which 
they would thus have been nourished ? Seemingly 
they would obtain from it the right of considering 
themselves infallible and invincible, or, in other 
words, the right of casting themselves afresh into 
new follies ! The Eomans — I admit that it is bad 
taste to speak of them — did not set to work in this 
wa y; yet they are regarded as not deficient in 
patriotism. They were beaten often, nay very 
often ; they almost invariably began by defeats, and 
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they continued long at that trade. But they never 
considered it beneath them to inquire if their defeats 
did not proceed from some improvidence that they 
had committed ; and it is quite clear that they very 
often admitted to themselves that chance had justly 
punished them, for they changed successively their 
arms, their mode of using them, their tactics, their 
strategy, and all their military habits. They took 
lessons from all their enemies without losing caste in 
their own 'eyes, and it is for this reason, and for this 
reason only, that they were " the Komans." This 
accounts for their universal empire, and its conti- 
nuance for more than four hundred years. 
\The Parisian papers have been wanting in cour- 
tesy to ihe Duke of Wellington, but the French 
historians have committed a more serious faults Not 
one of them, up to the present day, has had the 
courage to write a history of the war in Spain and 
Portugal. This silence is the most cruel insult ever 
levelled against the French people. Hundreds and 
thousands of volumes have been published within 
the last forty years on the sunny season of the Em- 
pire; for forty years literary men in France have 
been fencing about Austerlitz and Jena, about the 
campaigns of Egypt and the Pyramids, and about the 
romantic catastrophe of Moscow, where the frost 
played so great a part. Yet not a syllable is uttered 
respecting the three invasions of Portugal and 
the memorable events which transpired in Spain — 
occurrences that exerted a decisive influence on the 
fall of the Empire. Not a single historical monu- 
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ment exists in France in connexion with the Penin- 
sular war. M. Belmas published a valuable work, 
entitled * History of the Sieges of the Peninsula/ 
but its very title points out the deficiences of this 
excellent book. There are, moreover, the 'Me* 
moirs of Marshal St. Cyr/ and the c Memoirs of 
Marshal Suchet,' which are valuable documents; 
but both these great captains carried on war in Cata*- 
Ionia, in Aragon, and in the kingdom of Valencia, 
where Wellington never appeared. 

This gap in French military history is the more 
to be regretted, because in many cases the most im- 
portant occurrences are not even mentioned by the 
'Moniteur.' For instance, the ' Moniteur ' never 
said a syllable about the campaign of 1813, or the 
day of Vittoria ; nor does the ' Moniteur ' make any 
mention of that long series of sanguinary and heroic 
engagements between the forces of the Duke of, 
Wellington and Marshal Soult that occurred be- 
tween the end of July, 1813, and the beginning of 
April, 1814. The terrible day of Busaco, in 1810, 
is represented by the ' Moniteur ' as a skirmish, an 
outpost affair; and the invasion of Portugal, in 
1809, is despatched, in less than half a column of the 
official journal. 

The consequence is, that many persons, deeply read 
in and perfectly edified by the war of the Pelopon- 
nesus, are almost excusable in not knowing a word 
about the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington ; nay, 
strictly speaking, they would be equally justified in 
maintaining that this episode of the wars of the Em- 
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pire is in sober truth a fiction, since it is nowhere to 
be found in French literature, the official silence of 
the ' Moniteur ' having been admirably sustained by 
the officious silence of the historians. 

Now, unfortunately all this silence says only too 
much. It might be supposed that this unhappy war 
had been carried on with the most exaggerated senti- 
ments of hatred, and with a frightful appetite for 
vengeance. Yet this is far from the truth, at least 
in all that relates to the English and French armies. 
When matters are closely examined from the right 
point of view, the beholder is astonished at the chi- 
valric courtesy that always prevailed between the 
generals, the officers, and even the private soldiers 
of both armies. Never did men fight with greater 
bravery or gentleness, with more honourable feelings 
or a sincerer mutual esteem. Invaluable testimonies 
on .this point have been preserved on both sides, in 
the ranks of the English- and in those of the French 
armies. 

A few instances will justify our assertion. 

At Talavera the action was suspended about 
noon. A rivulet separated the two armies, and, the 
heat being excessive, the French and the British sol- 
diers, overcome with thirst, went down by hundreds 
to drink at the stream ; and there, far from engaging 
in mutual recrimination and violence, these brave 
men, who for the last twenty-four hours had been 
engaged in mortal combat, and who were about to 
renew it within an hour, grasped each other's hands, 
and with a Homeric grandeur exhibited by the most 
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friendly gestures the mutual admiration that they 
felt for the courage and firmness which they had 
displayed. This fact is recorded in classical and 
trustworthy books, and has been related before a full 
House of Parliament with emotion and enthusiasm 
by Lord Castlereagh! The eloquent and erudite 
Tory historian, Alison, describes the occurrence m 
the following terms : — " .... The troops on either 
part, overcome by thirst, straggled down in great 
numbers to the streamlet which ran in the bottom of 
the ravine which separated the two armies. Not a 
shot was fired, not a drum was beat ; peaceably the 
foemen drank from the opposite banks of the same 
rill, and not unfrequently the same hands which 
had so recently before been dyed in mutual slaughter 
were extended and shaken across the water, in token 
of their mutual admiration of the valour and con- 
stancy displayed on both sides." 

Some days before the battle of Salamanca, the 
army of Lord Wellington and the army of Marshal 
Marmont were encamped 01V the banks of the Douro. 
The English and the French soldiers, says General 
Napier, passed the river in numerous groups, and 
paid each other visits like old friends ; they chatted 
together in the most peaceful manner about their 
past battles, and those in which they might be en- 
gaged in future. There were moments when the 
two camps, placed on the opposite banks of the 
Douro, seemed to belong to one and the same army, 
so hard it is to make brave men hate each other* 
Napier's words are these : — " The camps on the 
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banks of the Duero seemed at times to belong to one 
army, so difficult is it to make brave men hate each 
other." 

The beautiful and interesting manoeuvres that 
preceded the fatal day of Salamanca presented a 
spectacle of a similar nature. The two armies, 
gathered up in compact masses, and marching 
rapidly, ready, at a moment's notice, to engage in 
battle, passed many times at a very short distance 
from each other. On those occasions the English 
and French officers "touched their caps or waved 
their hand in courtesy.'' 

At the cavalry combat at El-Bodon a French 
officer raised his sword to strike Sir Felton Harvey, 
of the 14th light dragoons ; but, perceiving that his 
antagonist had only one arm, he stopped, brought 
down his sword before Sir Felton in the usual 
salute, and departed. 

In the month of August, 1809, the great Spanish 
army of Cuesta having been routed at Arzobispo, a 
considerable number of wounded soldiers and officers, 
all English, were taken by the French army. Lord 
Wellington thereupon wrote to General Keller* 
man: — 

'* Having the honour of knowing you personally, I ven- 
ture to request you to exert your influence with the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces, and to recommend my 
wounded to your care. If it is Marshal Soult who is about 
to assume the /supreme command, he ought to show every 
possible care to those brave soldiers, for I saved his men, 
whom the fortune of war had placed in my hands, from 

o 
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the fury of tiie Portuguese populace, and I took good card 
of them. Moreover, as the two nations are always at waty 
we ought to show each other these reciprocal attentions 
which I claim for my wounded, and which I have always: 
bestowed on those whom fortune has placed in my 
hands."* , 

He wrote to Lord Liverpool on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1809— 

44 The French General officers have in general behaved 
remarkably well to the British officers and soldiers who 
fell into their hands. . ... In many instances they 
have supplied the officers with money.^ 

The following year Lord Wellington said on this 
subject, in one of his official letters — 

*' Since I have commanded the troops in this country 
I have always treated the French officers and soldiers wfaa, 
have been made prisoners with the utmost humanity and 
attention, and in numerous instances I have saved their lives. 
The only motive which I have had for this conduct has been, 
that they might treat our officers and soldiers well who 1 
might fall into their hands ; and I must do the French the* 
justice to say that they have been universally well treated, 1 
and in recent instances the wounded prisoners of the British* 
army have been taken care of before the wounded of tbe 
French army." $ 

He wrote again, October 20th, 1809, to General 
Kellerman: — 



* Selections from the Wellington Dispatches, by Lieut.-Col. Gur- 
wood. Murray. 1851. P. 285, No. 308. 
f Ibid. P. 337, No. 344. + Ibid. P. 376, No. 427, 
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" I truly appreciate the kindness you. have shown to the 
English officers. I am sorry you think that you have 
cause of complaint against some of them. Let this be 
looked into; you will find they are not so culpable as 
you imagine. When English officers have given their 
parole of honour not to escape, be sure they will not break 
it, I assure you I should not hesitate to put under arrest 
any who failed in this, and immediately send them bacfk to 
you. If, on the contrary, they are imprisoned, they wifl 
try to escape. Believe me — trust to their word ; the word 
of an English officer is a surer guarantee than the vigilance 
of sentinels." 

" Your aide-de-camp, M. de Turenne, has been taken 
prisoner in Castile by the Spanish army ; I have heard of 
him, and am glad to tell you that he is well, I have 
asked to have him exchanged for Lieutenant Cameron. 
I will do all that lies in my power to have M. de Turenne 
given up to you: if, unfortunately, I do not succeed, be- 
lieve I will neglect nothing to ameliorate his situation."* 

These traits of character, so honourable for both 
nations, will remind the reader of the classical cour- 
tesies of Fontenoy. But there is something still 
more striking than the courtesy of the officers, — it is 
that of the private soldiers. The Peninsular war 
offers in this respect very curious examples, which 
might appear incredible had they not been recorded 
by an eye-witness — a man of the most rare and dis- 
tinguished talent — General Napier. This gallant 
officer, who was an eye-witness, uniting the bravery 
of the soldier to the genius of the author, deemed it 

* This letter to M. Kellerman ocean in the larger collection, and 
now in the Selection!. 

c 2 
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necessary to devote a whole chapter to these details 
in his immortal masterpiece on the Peninsular 
War. 

War at the outposts has always somewhat of a 
savage character, even amongst civilized nations. It 
is commonly in these engagements that the men with 
blasted characters cut a distinguished figure. Hos- 
tilities degenerate on such occasions from legitimate 
warfare into a kind of shooting-season made up of 
bush-fighting. It becomes a business and capital 
practice to pick off stray soldiers, exposed sentries, 
or saunterers, just as good shots in the back woods 
would bowl over so many wild beasts. " In oppo- 
sition to these practices/' observes General Napier, 
* 6 the most friendly relations were ultimately esta- 
blished on the borders of the two armies. Old soldiers 
alone," he adds, " are capable of rightly appreciating 
these noble and generous conventions ;" and I pre- 
sume that the historian means that old soldiers are 
no less ready and able to do their part roughly when 
it is worth while to fight. He cites several facts in 
support of his assertion. On one occasion he relates 
how an advanced French sentinel was walking quietly 
up and down at fifty paces from the 43rd regiment of 
British infantry, which was preparing to march for- 
ward. The French sentry did not even notice this ; 
and, to lighten the duty that he was performing, he 
let drop his knapsack. When the order was given 
to the 43rd to advance, an English soldier darted 
out of the ranks, ran up to the sentry, and, saying to 
him, " Now is the time," he helped him to replace 
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his knapsack The sentinel fell back, and the firing 
began. On other occasions French soldiers would 
render similar services to English sentries. 

One day the Duke of Wellington issued orders for 
* a detachment of riflemen to take possession of a hill 

situated at the outposts that was guarded only by a 
small number of French soldiers. Seeing the rifles 
marching at double-quick without drawing a trigger, 
Wellington sent word to them to begin firing. " It 
is useless," replied an old soldier* who hastened to 
raise the stock of his rifle in the air, at the same 
time running his fingers over it as if he were playing 
on a wind instrument. This soldier, instead of firing, 
was thus telegraphing a despatch to the French 
sentry to the following effect: — "We have need 
of your post for a quarter of an hour. You are not 
Strong enough to resist; fall back till your turn 
comes." The telegraph was perfectly understood, 
and not a shot was fired. 

It must be admitted that these singular conven- 
tions were not without danger to both armies ; still 
th£ men, consisting of old soldiers perfectly # ac- 
quainted with the nature of war, had ended by dis- 
covering the afcsurdity of skirmishing at all seasons, 
of killing each other without rhyme or reason* and 
had thus organized the shedding of blood on the 
frontiers of the army* They knew what they were 
about: they were sufficiently good judges ©f the 
value of circumstances ; and, moreover, these traits 
of generosity, half comic, half sublime, by no means 
•prevented the two parties from fighting with in- 
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domitable courage, and from falling by thousands, 
when matters became serious. The most striking 
feature in these examples is the very singular and 
very great . brotherly esteem entertained for each 
other by private soldiers serving und€r such o^jto- 
site flags. * »■ ' 

By a strange caprice of destiny, Wellington is 
evidently and avowedly unpopular, whilst NeLson 
enjoys a high consideration in France. Wellington, 
who was so plain and straightforward in all his deal- 
ings, so full of reserve and courtesy when he spoke 
of his enemies or rivals, and who rendered to France 
such essential service when she was about to sink 
under the wrath of the whole world — Wellington is 
eminently unpopular across the straits ! Yet Nelson, 
who inflicted the "most fearful and telling blows on 
the French navy — a man of genius, no doubt, but 
also an eccentric, fantastic, violent, and extravagant 
man in all his passions — is greatly admired in 
France, although in the heat of action he used to be 
intoxicated almost to madness, and although he had 
such a horror of France that the sight of a French- 
man (as he has admitted himself) was enough to give 
him nervous twitchings. It has long been the fashion 
to speak of him with enthusiasm, and invariably 
with profound respect. I am well aware that a great 
many ingenious and clever reasons may be found to 
explain these caprices in popularity ; and I can per- 
ceive several of them as I write, but I shall not lay 
them before the reader : I prefer venturing a plain 
unpretending remark, which I submit to the judg- 
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ment of all impartial men. The French never 
forgive* Wellington because of Waterloo : that is the 
whole 'secret. But let us explain our meaning. It 
is. not precisely because Wellington gained the battle 

Waterloo that he is no favourite in France, but 
because the Emperor was at Waterloo in person. 

We shall shortly see how matters were managed 
where he was not present in person. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Paper war — The Moniteur — Extracts — - Wellington compared by 
tome to Fabius, by others to Scipio — The author's conclusions. 

The rising of the Peninsular nations, though so 
legitimate in its principle and heroic in its episodes, 
was often disgraced by fearful excesses. But Portu- 
gal and Spain, which had been in the first instance 
the chief parties in this memorable war, had be$n 
gradually eclipsed by England, which ended in play- 
ing the first part on that theatre. 

We have already seen the generosity and lofty 
spirit of chivalry that characterized the encounters 
between the two first nations in the world in the 
fields of the Peninsula. But, although the battery 
and the charge were the scene of fair play and chi- 
valry, the printing-office and the desk cherished a 
very different spirit. On both sides the Channel,- 
newspapers, books, and pamphlets waged a fierce 
war of invectives and reproaches. It must be can- 
didly confessed, however, that the * Moniteur * has 
an indisputable right to be considered the victor on 
this ground. 

Napoleon fancied that he was nothing more than 
the greatest captain and statesman of his age; he 
was, ' forsooth, the first journalist of the Empire, 
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for he was the only writer who had the right to 
publish his opinions in conformity with the laws* 
His pen made sundry conquests ; and it is a merry 
thought that he kept what he won with his pen 
much longer than the winnings of his sword. 

The polemics of the ' Moniteur,' smiting with 
double force, and coming from so great a height^ 
have left impressions that are still quite fresh. 

The opinion wrought in France by the imperial 
9 Moniteur ' has survived the Empire. 

On the overthrow of the Empire, the Imperialist 
ideas, beliefs, memories, and truths seated them- 
selves on the opposition benches in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Bonapartism became, as it were, tabooed 
under the protection of the democratic colours. 

Hurled from the throne by force of arms, and 
proscribed in the political world, Bonapartism lived 
' on for thirty-three years, bearing the character of a 
relic of liberalism, honoured, respected, and blessed, 
and continuing to work miracles. No one would have 
ventured to examine it too closely. No one has 
thought proper to question it, because it had become 
enshrined amongst the glories and the virtues of the 
parliamentary opposition, and because such glories 
and virtuesare never questioned. 

It will be perceived that this opposition, crushed 
by the restorers of despotic rule, Was at least deserv- 
ing of being inhumed with some funereal honours. 
It surely merited a tear or two, for it provided a. 
generous shelter for the Empire ; it warmed it in its 
parliamentary embrace ; it enbalmed it, and laboured 
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daily to bring about its resurrection, in its chronic 
attempts to establish universal suffrage. 
. It is sufficient for us to have pointed out this 
singular contrast between the modes of handling the 
sword and the pen under the Empire. It would be 
foreign to my plan to give an account of the com* 
plete works of the 'Moniteur* during the firft 
fifteen years of the present century, 

I shall confine myself to a very small number of 
quotations which form part of the possessions of 
fe&toty. 

That the injuries were reciprocal in these furioufe 
polemics, is a matter beyond dispute. But in Engt 
land, the Crown, the ministers, the public func- 
tionaries, and the generals, observed a strict neu- 
trality ; they only engaged in military or diplomatic 
skirmishes. The polemics against France wei$ 
carried on by authors, orators, and newspaper writers, , 
who were responsible for all their actions, and ab- 
solutely free to say what they pleased. In France, 
however, it was the head of the State, and he alone) 
who undertook to wield the pen with all his enemies ; 
and it was patent to the whole world that the cele- 
brated notes of the 'Moniteur* were dictated of 
written by the Emperor Napoleon. It was beneath 
the dignity of history to devote an equal attention to 
all the thrusts and lunges that signalized this paper 
War. She has justly despised the obscuTe tracts and 
pamphlets that saw the light in England during the 
war, and she has very properly shown less indiffer- 
ence t* the writings of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Granting this position* the reader will not object 
to be presented with a few quotations of more than 
eotnmon interest. The vehement addresses of Bo- 
naparte, his official bulletins, and his, critical ftotea, 
exercised a very great influence on the British 
people. This nation had done its duty faithfully 
during the first years of the war, though unmoved 
by enthusiasm or wrath. But when Napoleon,, ele- 
vated by his successes, went so Jar as to compromise 
his person in the struggle; when he indulged in 
virulent invectives aimed no longer against th# 
British government, but at every honest Briton, a 
new national pride was aroused in all classes, from 
tibe proudest to the poorest ; a character of enthu4 
siasm and animosity was infused into the war in 
which it had been deficient in its outset ; and this 
nation of shopkeepers lavished all its blood $nd 
treasure in the war without bargaining. 

A few examples will suffice to givcto idea of the 
dangerous eccentricities which the Emperor Napo- 
leon ventured to launch forth. 

In a solemn proclamation he invites the grand 
army to go and plant its standards on the columns of 
Hercules; adding, "Le hideux leopard qui souills 
la Feninsule de sa presence prendra honteusement 
la ftrite & notre aspect,"* 

In a speech addressed to the legislative body he 
said, "I have determined to destroy the armies of 
England." 

* The hideous leopard that infects the Peninsula with its presence 
will disgracefully take flight at our appearance. 
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In a note of the * Moniteur ' he observed, " Dieu 
veuille que cent mille Anglais se presentent devanfc 
nous en 'rase campagne ! Le continent a toujaurs e*te 
leur tombeau V' * 

On another occasion he said to the Senate, u I 
start to go and plant my eagles on the towers of 
Lisbon." 

Again he says, " Le sang Anglais a enfin coule a 
grands flots ! Cette lutte contre Carthage sera de- 
cidee dans les plaines des Espagnes. Lorsque 1'An* 
gleterre sera epuisee, et que la moitie de ses families 
sera couverte du voile funebre, un coup de tonnerre 
mettra fin aux affaires de la Peninsule, et vengera 
TEurope et PAsie, en terminant cette seconde guerre 
Punique."t \* 

He was so intoxicated with success, and his faith 
in the continental system was so entire, that in this 
same speech, whilst attempting to justify the con* 
fiscation of the Eoman states, he speaks of the power 
of the popes in very violent terms. He calls this 
power a scandal that has lasted for ages ; arid he 
adds, " I have put an end to this scandal for ever; I 
have united Rome to the Empire." He proceeds in 
the same strain, " I have also added Holland to the 

* Would to God that a hundred thousand Englishmen would present 
themselves before us in a plain country ! The continent has always 
been their grave. 

f British blood has at length flowed in copious streams ! . . . This 
struggle with Carthage will be ended in the plains of Spain. When 
England shall become exhausted, and half its families shall be dressed 
in mourning, a thunder-clap will settle the affairs of the Peninsula, 
and will avenge Europe and Asia, by putting an end to this second 
Punic war. 
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Empire, of which it is only an emanation. The 
Empire would be incomplete without it" 

In an official report on the subject of the war in 
the Peninsula, you may read this singular bravado : 
'* We should have cast back the English upon Lisbon 
and crushed them . f . . if we had not considered 
that the proper moment for the catastrophe had not 
yet arrived/' 

When the ' Moniteur ' speaks of the military ope- 
rations of General Wellesley, it is only to describe 
him as a clumsy, rash, presumptuous, and ignorant 
officer; and it adds, "Nous devons souhaiter que 
le General Wellesley commande toujours les armeea 
Anglaises, Du caractere dont il est, il essuiera de 
grandes catastrophes/'* 

General Wellesley, whom the ' Moniteur ' treated 
with such unprophetical contempt, was soon to bear 
the name of Wellington. He was getting his hand 
into play in the Peninsula, and, notwithstanding 
the successes that he had previously obtained, his 
friends and his admirers did not aspire at that time 
tio give him so peerless a name. They made a 
practice of believing and of saying that he would be 
another Fabius. General Napier discovers a greater 
likeness in him to Scipio. Perhaps it may be said 
that he was like both ; but it is unsafe to make too 
free with rhetorical comparisons. 

The art of sketching a parallel should not assuredly 

* It is devoutly to be hoped that General Wellesley will always 
command the English armies. A man of his stamp is sure to en- 
counter great disasters. " 
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be despised; it breaks in a young author to take 
steady paces, and is reckoned among the useful 
exercises recommended by literary gymnastics. But 
it is exposed to some drawbacks ; it is, like the love 
of system, applied to the broad field of history; 
which leads a man first of all to build up a system, 
and afterwards to compile a history that makes room 
for the system to fit in like a necessary ornament. 

If Wellington had been another Fabius, he would 
have been an obstacle, a limit, a brazen wall, which* 
ever figure the reader may prefer ; but he would not 
have conquered Spain and Africa, and he would not 
have gained the battle of Zama. He would certainly 
have rendered an immense service to his country, 
but he would only have finished half the business* 
He would not have struck a mortal blow at the 
moral influence and at the military power of Han- 
nibal 

The other half of the business was done, not by 
Fabius, but by Scipio ; and when we reflect on the 
interminable harangue of old Mwrimus against the 
African expedition — when we see with what super- 
ciliousness he judged the talents of Scipio, and with 
what bloody irony he spoke of the exploits of his 
rival — we come to the conviction that Fabius was 
all of one block — that he represented immoveable 
resistance — that he understood absolutely nothing 
beyond that — that he was, in short, an admirable 
and a sublime fence — and that the public gratitude 
had honourably settled its accounts with him in 
placing him beside the god Terminus. 
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But the heroes and the events of the present cen- 
tury do not resemble the heroes and the events of 
the second Punic war. This may be considered 
very fortunate, for variety is charming. Universal 
history in the hands of portrait-painters would soon 
into a fix. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wellington's peculiar merit — Errors of the Coalition — Wellington's 
tenacity of purpose — Extracts from his letters — Difficulties of 
his position — His confidence and foresight — His plans — His 
correspondence. 

It was Wellington's great merit that he discovered, 
from the outset, that more than one sort of genius 
and of good luck was necessary in wrestling with 
Napoleon. 

Continental Europe had thrice entered the ring, 
and it had thrice received a fall ; nor did it seem to 
have profited by the lesson. 

Numbers, courage, and discipline had not inclined 
the balance in its favour ; the finest armies had been 
beaten, and the most renowned commanders had 
shown their inability to match him. 

It will be readily admitted that the great conti- 
nental powers were endowed with resolution and 
patriotism; they were governed by statesmen of 
consummate ability; but they wanted a general. 
They had hit on no expedient for getting out of the 
quagmire in which they had so often stuck fast. 
They wished to recover what they had lost in a day, 
with equal facility, and by playing the same losing 
game. They strove to clear the abyss by one bound. 

They were perpetually dreaming about turning 
the tables, as if a pause were not necessary in pass- 
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ing from the greatest reverses to the greatest suc- 
cesses. 

They assumed the offensive as a matter of course, 
as if a beaten and demoralized army could face on 
equal terms an army flushed by victory. 

It was thus that Austria, in seeking to avenge 
Marengo, was felled to the ground at Ulm and 
Austerlitz. 

Prussia, aiming at a great victory to wipe out 
Austerlitz, was settled at Jena and Auerstadt. 

Eussia, hoping to gain a great victory after Jena, 
was smitten low at Eylau * and Friedland. 

It was thus, again, that Austria once more entered 
the lists in 1809 with a superb army, after having 
voted a levy en masse that brought all its able-bodied 
male population to the field of battle; she assumed 
the offensive on all hands, and this superhuman effort 
led her to Ratisbon and Wagram ! 

Amidst this whirlwind of victories one man alone 
scanned the situation with a steady eye, and mea- 
sured the whole depth of the chasm. Wellington 
was aware that fortune could not change sides at a 
leap, and that it was only after repeated trials that 
you could win her favours; he saw at once that 
Napoleon was not to be beaten a la Napoleon — with 
his own weapons ; that it was folly to stake all on 
one cast of the die, and to beard his colossal anta- 
gonist in his own stronghold; and that, before 
acquiring the art of gaining great victories, it was 

* This is incorrect, Eylau was a drawn battle. — Translator. 
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necessary to begin by learning to avoid defeats, and 
for a time to decline all engagements. 

This idea, simple enough in good sooth, was, as 
matters stood, a flash of genius. Men of the greatest 
ability, both in theory and in practice, in the cabinet 
and on the field of battle, had groped about that 
idea for fifteen years without grasping it. 

Every man who can say with Archimedes, " I have 
found it" will be regarded by history as the predes- 
tined man, for to him shall have been given power 
to change the destiny of the world ; he is the privi- 
leged man who, layitig hold on the wheel of fortune 
in its wildest flight, can bring it gradually to turn 
the other way. 

All that Wellington did, said, and thought from 
the first day that he held the supreme command 
shows that he was under the sway of this master- 
idea ; that he had a clearly defined system ; that he 
had chalked out for himself a course to follow, and 
that he clasped it with all the stubborn tenacity of 
his race. 

After the campaign of Talavera he entirely re- 
nounced all direct co-operation and association with 
the Spanish army. On that occasion he had marched 
and fought a battle against his judgment ; and, not- 
withstanding his victory, he was obliged to fall back. 
Thereupon he declared that he should never be 
caught doing the like again. 

Taking advantage of the influence that his services 
had secured him in England, he aimed to centre in 
his own hands the whole management of the war, 
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and he ended by obtaining carte blanche, as we shall 
presently see. 

Such were then the different reflections suggested 
to him by the events that came to pass in 1809. 
The reader will perceive from the following extracts 
from his correspondence the nature of his most 
matured ideas and opinions since the beginning of 
the war. 

On the 25th of August, 1809, he wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh: — 

" Circumstances with which you are acquainted have 
obliged me to separate myself from the Spanish army ; and 
I can only tell you that I feel no inclination to join in co- 
operating with them. ... I do not recommend you to 
have anything to do with them in their present state. . . . 
They are really children in the art of war ; and I cannot 
say that they do anything as it ought to be done, with the 
exception of running away, and assembling again in a state 
of nature." * 

On the 24th of September he wrote to Marshal 
Beresford : — 

" There never was anything like the madness, the im- 
prudence, and the presumption of the Spanish officers, in 
the way they risk their corps, knowing that the national 
vanity will prevent them from withdrawing from a situa- 
tion of danger, and that, if attacked, they must be totally 
destroyed." f * 

On the 19th of December, 1809, he writes to 
Lieut-Colonel Roche :— 

* Selections, p. 288, No. 314. • f Ibid -» P- 295, No. 322. 
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" The Spaniards ought to defend the Despena Perros 
with the force they have ; but they go to the plains to be 
beaten, and thus cow the troops who would otherwise de- 
fend themselves in the moun tains."* 

About the same period he wrote to the charge 
d'affaires of Great Britain at Cadiz, B. Frere, Esq. 

"... All the chances were in our favour ; and in the 
first moment of weakness, occasioned by any diversion oil 
the continent or by the growing discontent of the French 
themselves with the war, the French armies must have 
been driven out of Spain. But no ! nothing will answer 
excepting to fight great battles in plains, in which their 
defeat is as certain as is the commencement of the battfe. 
They will not credit the accounts I have repeatedly given 
them of the superior number even of the French ; they 
will seek them out, and they find them invariably in all 
parts in numbers superior to themselves." f 

On the 27th of February, 1810, he wrote to 
Major-General the Hon. W. Stewart : — 

" The misfortune throughout the war has been, that the 
Spaniards are of a disposition too sanguine. . . . They have 
never looked to nor prepared for a lengthened contest. ... 
Without adverting to the enormous armies which are daily 
pouring into Spain, in addition to those which were before 
in the country .... they are thinking of offensive opera. 
tions."$ 

We have arrived at the end of 1809. The critical 
moment draws nigh. Napoleon has just dictated 

* Selections, p. 337, No. 346. f Ibid., p. 323, No. 340. 

t Ibid., p. 345, No. 361. 
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peace to Europe for the third time. The continent 
is quiet; and the Empire has a million of men 
under arms whom it can launch upon Spain, already 
half conquered; and on Portugal, defended by 
25,000 English troops. The British Ministry ex- 
periences the deepest anxiety respecting the issue 
of the war and the fate of the army. Lord Liver- 
pool, in the name of the whole Government, consults 
Wellington on the propriety of continuing the war ; 
he asks if anything is to be expected from it ; and if 
he will become answerable for the safety of the army 
that is intrusted to him. These were terrible ques- 
tions put at a terrible moment. 

The ministers and the general who were thus 
about to stake the fortune of England were only 
simple citizens in a free country. 

They governed and they fought before the face of 
a jealous, violent, and implacable opposition, that 
would not have pardoned the slightest check or the 
most trifling equivocation. 

They were acting in broad daylight, under the 
fire of platform and parliamentary orators, and of 
the press. 

By no shift could they mask a defeat or stretch a 
victory ; in bad as well as good fortune there was 
nothing for it but to speak the plain truth, whether 
their object was to raise their own reputation or to 
justify their conduct Every success claimed a four- 
fold victory — first, on the field of battle ; secondly, 
in the house; thirdly, in the press ; and fourthly, at 
the hustings. 
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.. At this trying moment, and whilst the British 
Ministry was asking Wellington what ought to be 
done, the opposition in-doors was attacking the victor 
of Talavera with a puerile" violence, contesting his 
success and denying his talents; and the city of 
London was addressing to parliament a petition hav- 
ing for its object to summon Wellington to appear 
before a commission of inquiry. But neither his 
friends nor his enemies suspected at that time what 
Wellington" was. Even England only learnt to know 
him late in the day; and there is a considerable 
portion , of the British people who, up to the present 
time, remain ignorant of all that they owe him. 

A lenient judgment will forgive the English for 
not having understood Wellington, but history will 
find it more difficult to pardon this oversight in 
Bonaparte. 

Wellington answered the ravings of a violent op- 
position and the vacillation of an uneasy ministry 
with the quiet assurance of a superior man who 
knows what he is about, and who is resigned to 
stand alone in his opinion : — 

"You see," he says to the Hon. J. Vflliers, " the dash 
which the Common Council of the city of London have 
made at me ! I act with a sword hanging over me, which 
will fall upon me whatever may be the result of affairs 
here ; but they may do what they please, I shall not give 
up the game here as long as it can be played."* 

" I cannot expect mercy at their hands," he writes tp' 
Lord Liverpool, "whether I succeed or fail; and if I 

* Selections, p. 340, No. 349. ' 
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should fail, they will not inquire whether the failure is 
owing to my own incapacity, to the nameless errors to 
which we are all liable, to the faults or mistakes of others, 
to the deficiency of our means, to the serious difficulties of 
our situation, or to the great power and abilities of our 
enemy. In any of these cases I shall become their victim ; 
but I am not to be alarmed by this additional risk ; and 
whatever may be the consequences, I shall continue to do 
my best in this country.'' * 

He replied to the formidable questions put to him 
by the Ministry, by stating that the war was pos- 
sible, and that Portugal was its proper theatre. 

He foresaw very difficult dilemmas; Spain was 
about to be inundated with troops; but he hoped 
that Cadiz would stand out ; and, that once secured, 
nothing seemed to him too dangerously compromised. 

These reasonings would probably occur to* his 
mind: — 

" Spain would be occupied, but it would not be con- 
quered. The want of money, and the need of seizing at 
once a very rich province, would doubtless force Napoleon 
to commit a great fault. He would probably push on to 
the extremity of Andalusia before attempting anything 
against Portugal. He would thus expose his flank over a 
surface of above a Hundred leagues ; and without attempt- 
ing the shadow of a battle, his operations might be 
troubled, and he might be disturbed at option. He would 
thus be driven to concentrate all his army in masses ; he 
might be held in check without making any dangerous 
effort ; and these armies would either die of hunger, or 

* Selections, p. 340, No. 860. 
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they would be obliged to rain and ravage the country, and 
to exasperate the population. 

" Thus time would be gained, and in time the whole 
of Portugal might be converted into an immense citadel. 

61 The Portuguese army could be instructed and dis- 
ciplined, and when Napoleon came to decide on a third 
invasion of Portugal it would be too late." 

To defend that country, Wellington requested 
that the .English army should be raised to 30,000 
efficient men. He asked no more. " If I cannot' 
succeed with 30,000 English soldiers," he said, " I 
shall not succeed with 100,000. This number will 
suffice." 

He would not leave anything to chance ; but he 
had an unbounded confidence in the devotedness of 
the Portuguese people. He issued orders to his 
engineers to raise, in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, which he 
chose a long time beforehand as a safe refuge, and 
which were destined . to form the base of all his 
operations during the space of two years. He made 
it understood that he wished those immense works 
to be kept a secret ; and by a miracle, that must be 
explained by the patriotism of the Portuguese, this, 
secret was actually kept for more than nine months ! 

Such was the plan laid before the British 
Ministry by Wellington; he undertook to carry it 
into execution, and he undertook the responsibility 
of the result. His intention was to weary out the 
French armies, to ruin their discipline and their 
materiel; to use up the generals, one after the 
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other; to form national armies in the Peninsula; 
and on the first diversion in another part of Europe, 
he inferred that the question of the emancipation of 
Spain and of Portugal would be speedily settled. 

After Wellington had well weighed all the 
bearings of his undertaking, he wrote to Lord 
Liverpool, — 

" I trust that my public and private letters on the sub- 
ject of the war in the Peninsula, and of Portugal in par- 
ticular, will have been satisfactory to you and to the 
Government. . . . During the continuance of this contest, 
which must necessarily be defensive on our part, in which 
there may be no brilliant events, and in which, after all, 
I may fail, I shall be most confoundedly abused, and in the 
end I may lose the little character I have gained ; but I 
should not act fairly by the Government if I did not tell 
them my real opinion, which is, that they will betray the 
honour and interests of the country if they do not continue 
their efforts in the Peninsula." * 

It was towards the end of 1809 that Wellington 
was expressing these views with so much simplicity 
and confidence. It would not have been unrea- 
sonable or visionary to have entertained doubts 
respecting the solidity of the Empire in 1812 or in 
1813 ; but it required the far-seeing eye of genius 
to doubt the Empire, or rather to answer for the fall 
of Napoleon, in 1809. Wellington did not disguise 
from himself the impediments that might thwart 
his hopes, but he persisted. The continental peace 

• Selections, p. 320, No. 337. 
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of 1809 did not daunt him. In the marriage of 
the Austrian archduchess he saw a new danger for 
England; but, notwithstanding this, he wrote, on 
the 4th of April, 1810, to his friend General Crau- 
furd, — 

" The Austrian marriage is a terrible event, and must 
prevent any great movement on the continent for the 
present. Still I do not despair of seeing at some time or 
other a check to the Buonaparte system. Recent transac- 
tions in Holland show that it is all hollow within ; and that 
it is so inconsistent with the wishes, the interests, and even 
the existence of civilized society, that he cannot trust even 
his brothers to carry it into execution."* 

He did not confine himself to a statement of the 
general reasons connected with war and polity 
which, in his opinion, were sure to occasion the fall 
of the Empire. He had carefully studied the finan- 
cial question, and he had arrived at a well-grounded 
opinion respecting the weakness of a government 
that was forced to live upon war, and that was 
forced to regard the contributions and requisitions 
levied on conquered nations as the first and most 
weighty item in its budget of receipts. In a letter 
on political economy, addressed to Benjamin Con- 
stant, he uttered and justified his opinion on this 
capital point. The dissertation is too lengthy for us 
to give the whole of it, but the following are a few 
extracts from this curious document : — 

" The French government is obliged to draw on its 
neighbours and allies in order to meet the expenses of the 
* Selections, p. 354, No* 376. 
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army. ... I have great hopes that this expedient will soon 
fail .... the annexation of Holland, of the Hanseatic towns, 
and of the Roman States, #by Napoleon, is one sign of 
weakness. In doing so he has departed from one re- 
markable principle of his polity. He had previously only 
extended his empire to what he calls its natural limits — the 
Rhine, the Ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Ij; appears 
'that he was not ignorant of the dangers to which over- 
extensive empires are exposed, and he had rested satisfied 
with governing all*those states and the Rhenish confedera- 
tion by his influence. His quarrels with his brothers or 
with the Pope do not sufficiently explain the late en- 
croachments. All these differences might have easily been 
adjusted .... but he required the resources of Holland, 
of Rome, and of the Hanse towns, and for that reason he 
confiscated them. As for Spain, it is completely pillaged 
from one extremity to the other. Cultivation is utterly 
ruined in some parts ; and everywhere, according to the 
testimony of French officers, it is seriously impaired. 
Trade is entirely stopped; and I have no doubt that 
another bad year would ultimately reduce the French 
armies to the greatest misery, and would be followed by 
the most serious consequences." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Crisis of 1810 — His trials and his calmness — Mistake and anger of 
, Napoleon. 

Never did Wellington deserve his epithet of Iron 
Duke more justly than during the memorable crisis 
that held Europe in suspense from June 1810 to 
March 1811. This memorable campaign seemed to 
bfc unrolled as a spectacle before all Europe, and was 
anxiously watched by all the nations vanquished and 
subdued by Napoleon. It contained the following 
episodes: — the sieges of Ciudad Eodrigo and of 
Almeida, the invasion of Portugal, the battle of 
Busaco, the retreat of the British army to Torres 
Vedras, the impotence of Massena before the lines 
of Lisbon, the first retreat of the French army to 
Santarem, and its final evacuation of Portugal. 

The British Ministry did full justice to its Gene- 
ral ; but it was feeble, timid, and incessantly vacil- 
lating in its resolutions. 

The Parliamentary Opposition was loud in its con- 
demnation of the Peninsular war ; it was numerous, 
and it attacked the Government and the General 
with the utmost violence ; maintaining that it was 
folly to attempt to make head against Napoleon on 
the continent — that it was a wanton sac/ifice of the 
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blood and treasure of England, &c. Wellington let , 
the Opposition talk on, whilst he did his best to sup- 
port the tottering Ministry. 

But this was not his most difficult task : he had 
to bring to their senses the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments., or rather he had to save them against 
their own judgment. 

- Lastly, he had to keep his own army well in hand, 
as it was stimulated by an extreme ardour, and 
wished to fight at all risks. 

Fighting never entered his thoughts. More than 
half his army was composed of new Portuguese levies 
who had never drawn a trigger ; and he was not the 
man to come down into a plain country, with half 
an army, to fight a battle with a great captain like 
Maseena. If he had won the day by a miracle, what 
good would he have derived from his victory ? Na- 
poleon was at peace with all the great Powers of 
the continent; and he could send ten successive 
armies into Spain to crush Wellington's one. A vic- 
tory would decide nothing ; a defeat would, in all 
probability, lose everything. 

Meanwhile Marshal Massena, at the head of a 
most splendid and gallant army, was taking up a 
position at the extremity of Spain, and was prepar- 
ing to undertake at his leisure the sieges of Ciudad 
Eodrigo and of Almeida. Relying with good reason 
on his own talents and on the experience and bravery 
of his troops, he longed for nothing more than a 
battle, and he used every art to force Wellington to 
fight. He stung him in his proclamations ; he re- 
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proached him with breaking his promises and aban- 
doning his allies ! He declaimed against the egotism 
of England ! He affected to deplore the misfortune 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese! Wellington was 
forsaking their strongholds ; and, in defiance of his 
honour and of his most solemn pledges, he refused to 
send a single regiment to the relief of his allies. 

These hyprocritical, and sometimes insulting, in- 
sinuations told heavily on the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, but they made little impression on Wel- 
lington, who did not condescend a word in reply. 

But let us pause a moment to consider the gran- 
deur of the scene and of his attitude. Surely the 
man must have been made of iron or of granite. 
Facing his enemies— surrounded by his friends, his 
allies, and his soldiers — he stands alone, — single- 
handed. He has no other buttress or confidant than 
himself, and he becomes answerable for everything 
before the whole world ! 

The British Government at this time only plied 
him with hesitations, doubts, and continual disap- 
pointments ; the Opposition persecuted him with its 
sarcasms, as the fosterer of a ridiculous and imprac- 
ticable war; his enemies addressed him daily re- 
peated challenges, calling him out to fight; the 
Spaniards suspected that he meant to abandon them ; 
the Portuguese accused him of sacrificing, of ruining, 
and laying waste their country, and of not knowing 
how to defend it. His army, with the best intentions, 
was still much more hurt by all these suspicions and 
insults than himself; so that he was obliged to watch 
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his lieutenants narrowly day and night to prevent 
them from fighting; but amidst this cross-fire of 
reproaches, challenges, and irritations, he did not 
despond for a moment, nor was he shaken in his 
resolutions for a single instant. With a perfectly 
tranquil mind and an admirable serenity of temper, 
he prepared to fall back in defiance of the Spaniards, 
in defiance of the Portuguese, in defiance of the 
French army, and in defiance of his own army! 
Four strokes of his pen are enough to show us the 
man in this trying hour : he writes to Lieut-Col. 
Torrens : — 

They (the French) threaten us on too many 
points at a time to give me much uneasiness respecting 
any one in particular, and they shall not induce me to dis- 
connect my army. I am in a situation in which no mis- 
chief can be done to the army, or to any part of it. I am 
prepared for all events ; and if I am in a scrape, as ap- 
pears to be the general belief in England, although cer- 
tainly not my own, I'll get out of it." '* 

The failure of this great expedition, the check 
experienced by Marshal Mass^na, the frightful dis- 
tress of his army, and the final evacuation of Portu- 
gal, excited a deep sensation in Europe, of which 
the Emperor Napoleon does not seem to have been 
fully aware. 

An aide-de-camp of Marshal Bessieres, M. de 
Baudus, has left some very interesting memoirs that 
are little known. He is a distinguished and a very 

* Selections, p. 350, No. 372. 
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impartial writer, and of most undeniable integrity. 
It may be seen in these memoirs how the Emperor 
received the distressing intelligence that reached 
him from the Peninsula. He vented himself in 
reproaches levelled at his marshals ; and his invec- 
tives are so highly coloured that I shall crave the 
reader's indulgence to abstain from laying them be- 
fore him. But Napoleon did not conceive that any 
change had taken place in Europe. He complains 
of accidents, 01 the imbecility of his lieutenants, whilst 
his imperii? placidity was not at all troubled by the 
character, the talents, and the unexpected success of 
the new enemy rising up before him; nor did he 
give him a moment's thought 

" Napoleon," observes the historian Alphonse de Beau- 
champs, with great felicity, " mistook his destiny in not 
condescending to command in person the expedition of 
1810. He did not perceive that he was winking at the 
inordinate growth of a name that Europe would soon be 
tempted to oppose to his own. Europe had plenty of 
soldiers to fight him. What it wanted was a man. After 
Europe had seen the most illustrious marshals of the 
Empire foiled by Wellington it began to suspect that it had 
found what it sought. Napoleon had got a rival." 

In 1811 Wellington concluded the first half of his * 
career. He had exceeded Fabius in prudence and 
stubbornness. He had slowly and painfully won the 
confidence of his allies; and henceforth this confi- 
dence was entire. He had, by his own exertions, 
formed an extraordinary army, accustomed to the 
hardest trials, and possessed of the sternest morale. 
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u Hitherto," thus he writes to a friend, " the only ad- 
vantage that we have gained has been glory ; but this is a 
real and solid advantage; for, strange to say, I have 
managed to hold all in check with the little British army. 
I command an army unanimous in its spirit ; I have a good 
understanding with my friends ; and I think the whole 
world wishes me well." 

After having made the most of a defensive atti- 
tude, his next step was to try offensive measures. 
His campaigns of 1812 and 1813, and the indirect 
influence that he exerted on the war in Russia and 
Saxony, give rise to questions that are well deserv- 
ing of being examined, or, at all events, of being 
indicated with precision and clearness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Wellington Despatches — His honesty — First check to Napo- 
leon's invasions — Wellington's own inferences — He assumes the 
offensive — Russia profits by his lessons and successes — Welling- 
ton's triumphs in 1812 — Parallel between the two campaigns of 
1812 — Correspondence — Salamanca — Burgos — Moral courage 
of Wellington — Effect of his successes in 1813 on the war in 
Saxony. 

There are but few amongst the privileged men who 
have staked the destinies of nations on the battle- 
field, who have the right to appear before posterity 
(evidence in hand), and to say — This was my start- 
ing place ; that was the goal at whiqh I aimed ; and 
that was the place that I actually reached ; here also 
you see the paths by which I reached it. I do not 
forget what I owe to fortune, which has invariably 
a great share in every success ; but this is what I 
have done to diminish this share. These were my 
dreams, those were my projects, and those my plans ; 
you see the means at my disposal, my victories, and 
the causes of my victories. Judg& and pronounce 
your verdict. 

Such a discourse has a theatrical manner about it 
that clashes with the character of Wellington. Yet 
it contains the exact summary of his military life. 
He might have spoken after this fashion without 
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distressing his friends, without shocking his enemies, 
and without disguising one tittle of the truth. But 
he adopted a wiser course. He hath bequeathed to 
history the substance of his Despatches, his General 
Orders, his plans and his reports, his memoranda of 
eYents, his official and his private letters, from the 
first to the last day of his holding a command. He 
has classified all this matter in a strict chronological 
order; he has not withdrawn a line; nor has he 
added a syllable of comment or of reflection, of accu- 
sation or of justification. A considerable number of 
these letters are written in French ; and these letters 
contain many happy thoughts and expressions, but 
their style is very incorrect. Nothing was more 
easy than to retouch them without altering the 
fundamental sense, and even without affecting the 
bearing of the sentiment. Yet Wellington invariably 
refused to do this. He had written these badly 
rounded periods, and he did not think himself 
entitled to suppress or disguise them. He kept them * 
thirty years in his portfolio, and he drew them forth 
in the same state as he had placed them there. He 
would not spare himself a single solecism or bar- 
barism. He wished to be what he was and nothing 
more. His literary honesty can match that of his 
public and private life. What he wrote badly he 
has left badly written ; it will be one of his pecca- 
dillos, if too great honesty be such, but it will be a 
crowning testimony of that fanatical love of truth, 
and of that inflexible horror of falsehood, that were 
the rule of his whole life. 

b 2 
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We have now seen him struggling painfully and 
in obscurity for four mortal years against the fortunes 
of the Empire. In this interval he had become the 
counsellor of statesmen, generals, and nations ; at the 
extremity of the Peninsula, on the little plot of 
ground that he had won and kept, he was labouring, 
as if it were the simplest thing in the world, at a 
general insurrection of Europe against Napoleon. 
The spirit of invasion had swept onwards and held 
sway in Europe for eighteen years ; and nowhere 
had it encountered a check. At the beginning of 
1811 Europe learned, for the first time, that the 
great tide of invasion had been stemmed in earnest. 

It is desirable, in this place, to let Wellington say 
for himself what he expected from his first cam- 
paigns, from the well-digested and stubborn system 
of defence that he had recommended, and that he 
had so successfully put into practice. He had dared 
to foresee that Portugal would resist ; and now he 
foresees, without gasconading or high-flown language, 
that the resurrection of Europe will follow that of 
Portugal, and that Europe will end by making a 
firm stand like the nations of the Peninsula. 

The following were the first consequences that 
struck his calm and attentive mind. He writes to 
his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, on the 24th of 
August, 1811, — 

" We have already, in some degree, altered tbe nature 
of the war, and of the French military system. They are now 
in a great measure on the defensive, and are carrying on a 
war of magazines. They will soon, if they have not al- 
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ready, come upon the resources of France ; and as soon as 
that is the case, you may depend upon it the war will not 
last long."* # 

Some days later, writing to Sir Charles Stuart, 
he expresses all his thoughts on the state of affairs 
in a more precise and distinct manner. The de- 
scription is very graphic : — 

" I am certain that if Buonaparte does not remove us 
from the Peninsula he must lower his tone with the world; 
and I am equally certain that he will make every effort to 
avoid this necessity. He has a fleet, and does not want for 
armies ; and he is just the man to sacrifice his fleet and to 
make a great effort with his armies to effect this object. 
I fear the result of neither the one nor the other, if we are 
prepared. M f 

He unfolds the same ideas in a long letter 
addressed to General Dumouriez, in which the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : — 

'* I suspect that neither Buonaparte nor the rest of the 
world had justly estimated the difficulties presented to the 
conquest of the Peninsula so long as we maintained a good 
army in Portugal. Buonaparte has made gigantic efforts, 
worthy of his reputation and of the troops whom he com- 
mands .... but he has not done enough." 

In 1811, whilst the Empire seemed still to retain 
all its vigour, and when no one, most assuredly, 
would have ventured to dream of Moscow or 
Leipzig, Wellington held this Empire to be already 
used up, grown old, and dilapidated. In his con- 
fidential letters, though he was no friend to mag- 
niloquence, and though he never erred on the 

* Selections, p. 519, No. 591. f IW* P* 524 > No - 599 ' 
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score of presumption, he expresses a fresh access of 
confidence, which he perhaps scarcely anticipated 
so soon. Previously he seemed to himself to have 
indulged in a bright dream ; but now he began to 
think that his hopes and projects were more than 
a dream, and he says as much bluntly, without 
conceit or affectation. He had weighed his words 
well when he wrote to Sir Charles Stuart that 
" Bonaparte must lower his tone with the world." 
Undoubtedly in 1811 the vital principle of the 
Empire was not dangerously affected. Fifty thour 
sand soldiers more or less had no influence on its 
military proportions, but, morally speaking, the tide 
, of conquest had received a series of most formidable 
checks. France knew nothing of this: but the 
other nations of Europe, who read the English 
papers, understood this very welL Portugal, that 
unfortunate little country, without a Government, 
without an army, without resources of any kind — 
that fragment of ancient Europe — that political 
wreck so scornfully treated and so often dissected at 
Fontainebleau and at St. Cloud — Portugal, which 
was considered worthy, at best, of being the apanage 
of a Prince of the Empire, had three times success- 
fully resisted the colossal power of Napoleon ! The 
Portuguese, who had not been engaged in war for 
fifty years, were animated by an indomitable spirit. 
Armed and equipped by the British Government, 
they fought as well as the English soldiers. Wel- 
lington ultimately declared that he made no dis- 
tinction between them. In 1808 the army of 
Junot had capitulated at Lisbon, In 1809 Marshal 
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Soult had been surprised at Oporto, and obliged to 
evacuate th^ northern provinces in the greatest 
precipitation. In 1811, after an obstinate struggle, 
the grand army, commanded by Marshals Ney and 
Massena, had been finally driven out of Portugal. 
It was the same general who had beaten Junot, 
Soult, Ney, and Masse'na ; it was he who had re- 
pelled the invasions of 1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811. 
There was consequently a screw loose somewhere 
in the imperial machinery, though not a thought was 
bestowed on it From the department of the Tiber 
to that of the mouths of the Elbe unbounded security 
prevailed on all hands, and Paris amused itself with 
• Cinderella's slipper. But Wellington viewed these 
things in a different light ; in the midst of the 
imperial silence, and without being awed by these 
innocent amusements, he was astonished, and with 
reason, at his own success, although he had fore- 
seen it, and he steadily made the most of the 
results. 

In this state of mind he wrote to Lord W. Ben- 
tinck the following lines, which contain a summary 
of the past, and trace out a prospectus of the 
future : — 

" I have, however, long considered it probable that even 
we should witness a general resistance throughout Europe 
to the fraudulent and disgusting tyranny of Buonaparte, 
•created by the example of what has passed in Spain and 
Portugal, and that we should be actors and advisers in these 
scenes ; and I have reflected frequently upon the measures 
which should be pursued to give a chance of success. 
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" Those who embark in projects of this description should 
be made to understand, or to act as if they understood, that, 
having once drawn the sword, they must not return it till 
they shall have completely accomplished their object. They 
must be prepared, and must be forced, to make all sacrifices 
to the cause. Submission to military discipline and order 
is a matter' of course ; but when a .nation determines to 
resist the authority and to shake off the government of 
Buonaparte, they must be prepared and forced to sacrifice 
the luxuries and comforts of life, and to risk all in a con- 
test which, it should be clearly understood before it is 
undertaken, has for its object to save all or nothing.'' * 

From this moment he became another man. He 
had deceived his enemies before by the excessive 
prudence and the apparent timidity of his resolu- 
tions, and now he is about to deceive them by the 
boldness and speed of his movements, which, being 
unexpected, will be additionally dangerous. In the 
foregoing lines he wrote, in advance, the history of 
the campaign in Eussia. 

The government of St. Petersburg had studied 
the system adopted by Wellington with the greatest 
care, and it scarcely admits of a doubt that the 
EmpeTor Alexander was encouraged by the cam- 
paign in Portugal to show a bolder front and to face 
the dangers of a defensive war with the least pos- 
sible delay. The Eussians were about to give a 
second performance of the campaign of 1810, in 
1812. They only compromised a part of their forces, 
and they obstinately refused to close in battle. They 

* Selections, p. 544, No. 614. 
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were no longer the Russians of 1805, 1806, and 
1807, who rushed headlong against the legions of 
Bonaparte — they had become the English of Wel- 
lington. They no longer troubled themselves about 
the laurels of a pitched battle ; they had undertaken 
a defensive war, and they were especially desirous of 
bringing it to a happy conclusion. They retreated 
slowly, methodically, without confusion or disorder, 
taking advantage of all the natural obstacles on the 
road, so far as they could do so safely ; they burnt 
the towns and the villages ; they broke up the roads 
and ravaged the country on the whole line of opera- 
tions; they drew the invaders into the heart of 
the empire, where they faced about and fought a 
fearful battle, in which the victors only won a small 
strip of the battle-field; and, lastly, they destroyed 
their capital. But they had preserved their army. 
" Moscow was nothing but a town," wrote General 
Kutusof to the Emperor Alexander, " but we have 
saved the army. So long as the army keeps its 
footing, nothing is lost." 

After all that has been published in France, in 
England, in Germany, and in Russia, there can be 
no doubt that the war in 1812 was a drama very 
scientifically and artistically composed, whose smallest 
details were foreseen, and whose plot was managed 
with as much precision as is admissible in human 
affairs. 

In support of this view it is only necessary to 
cast a glance at the operations of the two Russian 
armies placed several hundred leagues apart; one, 
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the army of Finland, at the northern extremity of 
Russia ; and the other, the army of Moldavia, at the 
southern corner of the empire. 

From the outset of the campaign, these two armies 
accomplished, on a vast scale, a movement of con- { 
centration intended to bring a large force to bear on 
Napoleon's line of retreat Every military historian 
has been struck with this great manoeuvre; and 
though critics differ as to the merits of the con- 
ception, common sense, which is also a. very emi- 
nent critic, will never scruple to pronounce that the 
campaign of 1812 was a trap of gigantic proportions, ^ 
intp which Napoleon fell, a far from innocent victim* 

A secret anticipation of this terrible drama had 
been cherished for some time by thp cabinet of 
St. Petersburg ; but its accomplishment might have 
been indefinitely postponed, and a continual system 
of adjourning was attended with the risk of unfore- 
seen accidents. It was the war in Portugal, and 
the three memorable campaign^ of Wellington, that 
gave Eussia the best piece of advice and the most 
effectual encouragement in the shape of example. 
But, strictly speaking, it was neither advice nor 
example that constituted the chief value of Wel- 
lington's co-operation in 1812. Wellington put his 
shoulder to the wheel as a chief actor in that year, 
and his personal efforts had a great weight in turn- 
ing the scale. 

At the commencement of the year 1812, or, more 
specifically, on the 8th of January, Wellington, 
having received certain information that Marshal 
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Marmont was quietly resting in his winter quarters, 
collected his army with wonderful secrecy, and 
passed over the frontiers of Portugal. 

He forthwith invested Ciudad Eodrigo and carried 
the place in twelve days, contrary to all the rules 
and customs of war. All was over before Marmont 
had collected his troops. 

Two months later Wellington deceived Marshal 
Soult in the same way that he had deceived Marshal 
Marmont. He made a descent on the borders of Estre- 
madura, and he took Badajoz, after a siege of twenty 
days, on the 6th of April, 1812. Soult was only 
half way on his road to relieve the place when it 
was taken. The celebrated storming of Badajoz is 
one of the most singular events of that epoch. 
General Napier was incited by the fury and despe- 
ration exhibited by both parties on the breaches to 
pen an admirable passage that would not have dis- 
graced the Iliad. 

Wellington was stripped of more than 5000 men 
in the ditches and on the ramparts of the place, 
having previously lost 2000 at Ciudad Eodrigo. 
Thus the same commander, who shortly before had 
refused to sacrifice a single regiment for the gratifi- 
cation of gaining a battle, made no scruple now to > 
offer up his soldiers by thousands ; he was beginning 
a new kind of war. Ciudad Eodrigo and Badajoz 
are, to use his words, the keys of Spain, and he 
must have them at any cost, the success of his later 
operations depending on this bold stroke. 

From that day forwards the whole pith of history 
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is centered in an exact determination of dates and in 
the concordance of events. 

Whilst Napoleon was invading Eussia, Wellington 
was invading Spain. 

On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed the 
Niemen ; on the 13th of June, Wellington crossed 
the Agueda and marched on Salamanca. 

At the end of July, Napoleon quitted Lithuania 
to plunge into old Eussia; on the 22nd of July, 
Wellington gained a decisive victory at Salamanca. 

This was not one of those battles that men try to 
win upon paper after having lost them in the field. 
It was a very fatal day for France ; the conquered 
army had received a death-wound. No equivocal 
Te Deum was to be sung on that occasion, and the 
army of Portugal was obliged to fall back on the 
French frontier to recover itself and recruit its 
strength. 

In the month of August, Napoleon marched on 
Moscow ; on the 12 th of August, Wellington entered 
Madrid; he expelled the intrusive King Joseph; 
and he obliged Marshal Soult to raise the siege of 
Cadiz and to evacuate all the southern provinces of 
Spain. 

During the months of September and of October, 
Napoleon awaited peace among the ruins of Moscow. 
In the month of September, Wellington, after having 
delivered all the southern part of the Peninsula, 
turned northwards, and laid siege to the castle of 
Burgos. In the event of success, nothing would then 
lie between him and the French frontier, and he 
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would have it in his power to transfer the war 
under the walls of Bayonne, while Napoleon was 
800 leagues from his capital. 

The above is a plain and unadorned version of 
the events of 1812. The Eussians were ihe first to 
lay stress on the remarkable, coincidence observable 
in those great events. And they did this so effectu- 
ally as to make the historian's task very easy. 

When the generals of Alexander halted to fight 
the French on the field of Borodino, what was it 
that they told with such triumph to their troops? 
They told them how the Emperor Napoleon had 
just lost a great battle in Spain, and how the French 
Empire was trembling to its very base. After they 
had abandoned Moscow, how did they cheer the 
drooping spirits of their soldiers ? " The campaign 
is over on the part of the enemy," observed General 
Kutusof in his proclamation dated the 13th of October, 
1812 ; " it is about to begin afresh with us. Ma- 
drid is taken! The hand of Almighty God 
weighs heavily on Napoleon." 

In short, Napoleon paid rather dearly for his con- 
tempt for that little English General whom he gave 
up to the discipline of the * Moniteur '! If he had 
not formed an absolute and final opinion of Wellington 
— if he had not reckoned on his passive character, — 
would he have given over the affairs of the Peninsula 
to chance, and would he have undertaken simulta- 
neously those two mighty wars, whose episodes re- 
echoed each other though a thousand leagues apart? J 

Nevertheless, fortune had a rather considerable 
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hand in the affairs of Spain. We learn this from 
the admissions of Wellington himself. For never 
was there a man less anxious to exaggerate suc- 
cesses or to gloss over errors. He speaks out nobly 
all that he thinks ; he does not admit a doubt, a 
hesitation, or a contradiction. He seemed to find 
a sort of pleasure in pointing out how he made a* 
mistake on some days, like any other man, how he 
expected from destiny more or less than she chose to 
give him, and how he was neither elated nor cast 
down by the result, whichever way his judgment i 
may have erred. He had unfolded his projects 
broadly before he began the invasion of Spain, in a 
letter to Lord Liverpool, dated May 26th : — 

" I propose, therefore/' thus he writes, " . . to move 
forward into Castille, and to endeavour, if possible, to bring 
Marmont to a general action. ... In respect to the 
general action, I believe there is no man in this army who 
entertains a doubt of its result. . . But we possess 
solid physical advantages over the enemy, besides those 
resulting from recent successes. Our infantry are not in 
bad order ; our cavalry more numerous in relation to the 
enemy, and the horses in better condition than I have 
known them since I have commanded the army ; and the 
horses of the artillery in the same good condition and com- 
plete in numbers ; whereas the enemy are, I know, terribly - 
deficient in that equipment. .... We have a 
better chance of success, now, therefore, than we have ever 
had. . . . The certainty of the loss in every action, 
and the risk which always attends such an operation, ought 
not, therefore, in my' opinion, to prevent its being tried at 
present. I am not insensible to these losses and risks, nor 
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am I blind to the disadvantages under which I shall under- 
take this operation. My friends in Castille (and I believe 
that no officer ever had better) assure me that we shall not 
want provisions. . . . But, with all these prospects, 
I cannot reflect without shuddering upon the probability 
that we shall be distressed, nor upon the consequence which 
may result, from our wanting money in the interior of 
Spain."* 

The invasion began with considerable lustre. After 
capturing the forts of Salamanca and throwing back 
the army of Marshal Marmont to the banks of the 
Douro, Wellington perceived that he had made 
several mistakes, and especially in relation to the 
strength of the hfttile armies, and he judged it to be 
necessary for him to suspend his farther advance, that 
he might sound the ground more effectually. The 
following are the terms in which he describes this 
new aspect of things. Writing to Earl Bathurst on 
the 21st of July, he says, — 

*' Your Lordship will have seen by the returns of the 
two armies that we have no superiority of flumbers even 
over that single army immediately opposed to us ; indeed, 
I believe that the French army is, of the two, the strongest ; 
and it is certainly equipped with a profusion of artillery, 
double ours in numbers, and of larger calibres. 

" To this circumstance add that I am quite certain that 
Marshal Marmont's army is to be joined by the King's, 
which will be 10,000 or 12,000 men, with a large propor- 
tion of cavalry, and that troops are still expected from the 
army of the North, and some are ordered from that of the 

* Selections, p. 592, No. 646. 
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South. . . I have, therefore, determined to cross the 
Tormes, if the enemy should ; to cover Salamanca as long 
as I can ; and above all, not to give up our communication 
with Ciudad Rodrigo ; and not to fight an action, unless 
under very advantageous circumstances, or if it should 
become absolutely necessary." * 

To account for the ill luck of Marmont, it was 
remarked at the time that this despatch of Welling- 
ton had been intercepted, and that it had inspired 
Marmont with a false idea of the state of the British 
army and of the talents of its general. 

King Joseph, wishing to improve this little 
romance, added, that Wellington had laid a snare 
for Marmont, and wrote this despttch on purpose 
that it might fall into his hands. 

Napoleon, on the other hand, judged more cor- 
rectly, that Marmont had made haste to fight the 
' battle of the Arapiles, that he might have the honour 
of gaining it by himself. The fact is, that this 
Marshal, though a brave, intelligent, and brilliant 
man, had rather too much reliance on his skill in 
strategy, which led him unnecessarily to resume the 
offensive, and to perform a long series of scientific 
manoeuvres that had no other result than that of 
tiring out his troops. The consequence was, that 
the British army took advantage of the first error 
that he committed, and inflicted on him a very 
severe punishment. We have seen that there was 
no romance about the despatches of the British 
commander. Wellington was in want of money 

* Selections, p. 609, No, 667. 
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and in want of provisions ; he did not think himself 
the strongest, and he wished to stop. . 

The day after the battle he wrote familiarly to 
General Graham on this very subject, namely,- on 
> the opinion that he had formed of the conduct of 

Marmont. After pointing out the position of the 
two armies at the Arapiles, he adds, — 

" Marmont ought to have given me a pont (Tor, and he 
would have made a handsome operation of it. But instead 
of that, after manoeuvring all the morning in the usual 
French style, nobody knew with what object, he at last 
pressed upon my right in such a manner, at the same time 
without engaging, that he would have either carried our 
Arapiles, or he wrjuld have confined us entirely to our 
position. This was not to be endured, and we fell upon 
him, turning his left flank; and I never saw an army receive 
such a beating.'' * 

. This campaign did not end so well as it had 
begun ; Wellington broke down at Burgos. A com- 
mander less known than he deserves to be, General 
Dubreton, with a handful of soldiers, detained him 
thirty-five days before the ch&teau of Burgos, and 
successfully repelled five assaults. 

Wellington and his army were in imminent 
danger of being lost owing to this memorable siege. 
Whilst the British were wasting their time and 
their strength in vain efforts, the army that liad 
been beaten at Salamanca had been reorganized and 
recruited in France, and was returning to the Ebro. 

On the other hand all the French generals were 
* Selections, p. 615, No. 670. 
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straining every nerve ; immense forces were directed 
against Wellington from all parts of the Peninsula ; 
and he was on the point of being enveloped and 
erushed by the armies of the North, of the South, 
and of the Centre. Yet he got out of the scrape 
with much agility. Raising the siege of Burgos 
just in time, he took refuge for the fourth time in 
Portugal without being forced to fight a battle and 
without any very considerable losses. 

By a deplorable fatality, the marshals of the 
Empire, who had been rash when they ought to have 
been wary, showed an excessive prudence when the 
moment came for risking everything. 

The following trait of character shows the man. 
The' raising of the siege of Burgos was the only 
serious check he had received in this campaign. It 
might be supposed that a general who was forced to 
retire after brilliant successes, and who was at the 1 
time threatened by great and serious danger, would ^ 
be little disposed to speak the truth at his own 
expense, and that he would naturally lay the blame 
on every one else in a first burst of irritation. Yet 
this would be a mistake. Wellington wrote a very 
long account of the raising of the siege of Burgos, , 
and he enumerates in the completest and most 
unsparing manner all the faults that he attributed to 
himself. We meet with the following observations 
in his correspondence: — "I have neglected such 
and such means of success; I have been guilty 
of a fault in taking thither the most inexperienced 
instead of the best troops ; I did not sufficiently watch 
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over the execution of the orders that were issued," 
&c* As for the operation viewed in itself, he says, 
with his sublime frankness, "I see that a disposi- 
tion already exists to blame the Government for the 
failure of the siege of Burgos. The Government 
had nothing to say to the siege ; it was entirely my 
own act" t Here we have the man. This is his 
mode of settling his accounts with his Government 
and with fortune. This is the reason why all the 
documents that he has left possess so great a value. 
In his admissions every word that occurs is an 
instinctive protest against falsehood, against the lack 
of integrity, against a slippery conscience, and 
against every kind of quackery. For this reason 
this man mil gradually force the admiration and the 
respect of the very persons who think themselves 
the most firmly rooted in their hatred of him. 

After having taken on himself the whole responsi- 
bility of these distressing events, he adds the follow- 
ing remarks, containing a kind of philosophical satire 
rather than an attempt at excuse : — " The people of 
England, so happy as they are in every respect, so 
rich in resources of every description, having the 
use of such roads, &c, will not readily believe that 
important results here frequently depend upon fifty 
or sixty mules more or less, or a few bundles of 
straw to feed them ; but the fact is so, notwithstand- 
ing their incredulity." J 

The influence of Wellington was even greater and 

• Selection!, p. 643, No. 703. f Ibid., p. 644, No. 703. 

X Ibid., p. 614, No. 704V 
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more evident in the war of 1813 than in 1812. 
Napoleon, by a last effort of genius, had repaired 
the disasters of the campaign of Moscow, and returned 
to Germany with a powerful army. He gained the 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, and he forced the 
allies to sign the armistice of Plesswitz on the 1st of 
June, 1813. A congress was about to meet at 
Prague to negociate a peace. Austria at that time 
held the scales. The position of Buonaparte was 
tolerable ; he had the upper hand in Germany ; his 
lieutenants had retaken Madrid; and Wellington 
was in Portugal Whatever might have been the 
secret determination of Metternich, he had hitherto 
feared to broach it. 

Scarcely had the armistice been signed, and even 
before the congress had met at Prague, intelligence 
arrived that everything was lost in Spain. In forty 
days Wellington turned one after the otlier all the 
positions occupied by the French armies of the 
Centre, of the South, and of the North, and crossed 
the Tormes, the Douro, the Esla, the Carrion, and 
the Ebro. He had reached Vittoria ; he had gained 
a decisive battle ; he had expelled King Joseph not 
only from Madrid, but from the Peninsula ; he had 
established his army in the Pyrenees, and it was in 
his power to invade France whenever he chose. At 
the beginning of May he was in Portugal ; on the 
23rd of June he was on the French frontier. If 
the reader is curious to know what was the nature 
of the rout of Vittoria, let him read the following 
passage extracted from a report drawn up at Bayonne 
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by General Gazan, the chief of the staff of the French 
army : — " The troops have lost all their baggage, all 
their cannon, all their military chest, all their am- 
munition, and all their papers ; to such an extent 
are they stripped that no one can account for what 
he has, or what is due to him ; several of the generals 
and officers have nothing in the world but the coat 
on their back, and most of them are obliged to 
walk about barefoot." 

The expulsion of Joseph, the irreparable disasters 
of the armies in Spain, the rout at Vittoria, and its 
frightful consequences — these were the auspices under 
which the Congress of Prague was opened. It is not 
difficult to conceive that after such a thunder-clap 
the pretensions of the allies and those of Austria 
rose very high. The pretension of Bonaparte con- 
sisted in endeavouring to negotiate as if nothing 
were changed in the state of affairs ; that this was 
his undoubted aim may be seen from the fact that 
he did not mention a syllable about the battle of 
Vittoria in the Moniteur. 

He was as mistaken in his estimate of the cha- 
racter and the political genius of Metternich, as he 
had been in the character of the Emperor Alexander, 
the patriotism of the Prussians, and the military 
genius of Wellington. 

Thus, in the crisis of 1812, the invasion of Spain, 
the battle of Salamanca, and the capture of Madrid, 
were among the essential causes that prevented 
Napoleon from obtaining peace before or " after the 
burning of Moscow. In the crisis of 1813, the 
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defeat of Vittoria entirely neutralized the victories of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, and effectually restored all the 
severed links of the coalition. Wellington invariably 
took the initiative throughout the latter years of 
the war. 

Following the course of events we come to the 
extraordinary campaign of 1815, which was con- 
cluded in four days, and respecting which so many 
books have been published, many of them without 
having even the merit of being historical romances* 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Genius and fortune — Problem of 1815 — Short chronological sketch 
of Wellington's previous career — Assye — Vimiero — Talavera 
— Torres Vedras — Ciudad Bodrigo — Badajoz — Salamanca — 
Vittoria — Orthez — Toulouse — His condemnation of pillage — 
His appointment as Europe's bulwark in 1815 — Comparative 
strength of the forces engaged — Napoleon's successful debut — » 
Letters of the Duke — Strength of the two armies at Waterloo — 
Their composition — The British stand firm — Napoleon worsted 
before the arrival of Blucher — Annihilation of the French army. 

When Europe appointed Wellington its commander- 
in-chief, it pronounced in strong and solemn lan- 
guage that it owed its safety to this great and honest 
man, to this invincible captain. And Europe, by 
force, or by choice, had sided with Bonaparte before 
it sided against him. 

This must never be lost sight of when an inquirer 
seeks, in an impartial and truthful spirit, after the 
shoal on which so many vast projects foundered. 

I have not the least wish to enter on a philo- 
sophical discussion about success. It would be idle 
to attempt to assign with precision the share apper- 
taining to the two great powers that govern the 
world ; I mean genius and fortune. Without touch- 
ing on the question of means, which is a vital point 
viewed on the ground of metaphysics, it may be 
readily granted on the ground of common sense that 
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there do exist most evidently what may be called un- 
merited misfortunes and illegitimate successes. But 
success will always be a very good argument ; and 
it represents within a fraction all the philosophy of 
history in so far as relates to war and polity. Doubt- 
less the most legitimate success has its detractors ; 
and the most impudent success is invariably hailed 
with enthusiasm by weathercocks and turncoats ; still 
success is success all the world over to the end of 
time. Posterity is an august tribunal which, though 
so often resorted to as a final court of appeal by the 
most illustrious and obscure applicants, only admits 
very few pleas to be valid. On a close examination 
it will be even found that posterity not unfrequently 
approves what it appears to discountenance. 

Yet there is one kind of success against which 
this enlightened and incorruptible judge has not. 
hitherto been brought to protest. I do not think , 
that there is a single example of a lost battle having 
become a battle won. When one side is beaten the 
effect is lasting. There have been reformers, phi- 
losophers, and men of science, .who have been in the 
right during their lifetime, but whom posterity has 
pronounced to be in the wrong ; there have been 
others who were wrong in the opinion of their co- 
temporaries, whom posterity pronounces to have been 
right. But a victorious general snaps his fingers at 
all reversionary decisions. His glory is more solid 
than that of the Egyptian pyramids. Nothing 
stands so massively, and nothing enjoys such an 
overbearing immortality, as a battle won. 
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Besides, let us not forget that there are two kinds 
of success ; there is the success that ends badly 
and the success that ends well. Time has a great 
hand in this matter. The success that lives for 
ages, and that which lives a few years, months, or 
days, do not belong to the same family. Viewed 
from above, time is nothing ; viewed from below, it 
is something; and after a careful examination of 
the whole question, duration is the only argument 
.that we can cling to when we attempt to discuss 
human vicissitudes. Time is a measure, which, 
without being infallible, gives the right of estimating 
the value of the ideas, the opinions, and the acts 
which form the material of history. Successes which 
are crowded into a very short space of time — suc- 
cesses whose rise and fall are witnessed in a single 
generation, looked at from a distance, become 
mingled and confounded, and appear as one and the 
same event. A series of victories, terminating in a 
series of defeats, resembles a very long-contested 
battle, which begins well but ends ill. Thus the 
campaign of 1815 is an epitome of the Empire. It 
begins well, progresses rapidly, declines and ends 
very ill. 

English writers in their history of Wellington 
appear to grudge Providence a share in even the 
smallest detail. The French writers, on the con- 
trary, attribute all to chance. We have only to sum 
up with exactness the events which every one 
knows, to be convinced that chance had little to do 
with the war of 1815, and, without wishing to mix 
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up Providence in everything, it is evident that the 
connexion between Waterloo and the preceding 
victories of Lord Wellington is very close. It is 
indeed impossible to consider separately the battle 
of Waterloo and that memorable campaign which 
began the 15th of June at daybreak, to terminate 
the 18th at nine in the evening. The war lasted 
four days ! In four days was the fate of Bonaparte 
decided ! The imagination of many historians has 
remained untouched by these four days, notwith- 
standing their love of the marvellous, and their un- 
sparing efforts in grasping after it These historians 
admire exceedingly and justly the return from 
Elba. It appears to them extraordinary that Bona- 
parte subdued France in twenty days ; but it is 
still more extraordinary that he lost it in four ! 

It is true that these writers appeal to chance and 
unforeseen disappointments, and take shelter in the 
chapter of accidents. But history gives them the 
following answer, records in hand. 

In a political and military point of view Bona- 
parte was dead in 1814. 

He came to life again in 1815. On placing his foot 
on French ground he shot up to an excessive growth. 
He had not only resuscitated; he seemed to have 
grown young again. His triumphal march on Paris 
casts his reverses into the shade, as well as that long 
retreat which had begun at Moscow to end at Fon- 
tainebleau. Bonaparte had first tried his hand in the 
conquest of Italy, which was the first exploit of his 
youth. In 1815 he seemed to try his hand anew in 
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the conquest of France. One would have supposed 
that the second half of his life was about to be more 
brilliant than the first. All the sovereigns of Europe 
were leagued against him ; but he conquered France 
in twenty days ; and many of the soldiers marching 
under the banners of the coalition had served under 
him. Unpropitious fortune had stripped him of all 
his allies, but a change in the tide may restore them 
to him. Such was the state of affairs. The great 
problem of 1815 was not only to conquer, but to 
conquer at precisely the right moment. Bonaparte 
had time in his favour ; if the struggle were to last, 
the coalition ran the risk of felling into a thousand 
pieces. It was out of the question now to use up 
the great conqueror piecemeal and to destroy him in 
detail. He must be annihilated at a blow ; he mast 
be stopped in his first rush ; he must be swamped in 
his first tide of success. This implies in other words 
that, in order to solve the problem of 1815, it was 
necessary that Bonaparte should have his path crossed 
by a genius diametrically contrary to, but equally 
extraordinary and as sternly tempered as, his own ; 
and it was necessary, moreover, that that genius, 
after long and repeated trials, should have come off 
in every instance unscathed by fortune. This was 
the reason why the hero of Assye, of Talavera, of 
Salamanca, and of Vittoria, was placed in the van- 
guard in 1815 ; because he alone was strong enough 
to stand the first shock. 

This is the reason why Europe, at the moment 
that it was engaged in signing the treaties of Paris, 
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named Wellington general-in-chief of the army of 
occupation. 

The whole military life of the man gives the key- 
to this immense honour. 

Let us now give a rapid summary of his history, 
and let us endeavour, as far as possible, to observe a 
chronological order. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wel- 
lington, was born on the 1st of May, 1769. He was 
the son of the Earl of Mornington, and he descended 
from a very old family on his mother's side. 

The celebrated Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
served his military apprenticeship under the French 
flag ; and Wellington also went as a boy to France, 
and received part of his education at the military 
school of Angers. 

He was appointed ensign in the British army on 
the 7th of March, 1787 ; he became a lieutenant 
on the 25th of October in the same year ; captain on 
the 30th of July, 1791 ; and major on the 30th of 
April, 1793 : and he served his first campaigns in 
Flanders and Holland, during the years 1794 and 
1795, under the command of the Duke of York and 
of General Walmoden. 

After the retreat of the British army he embarked 
for India, where he was appointed colonel on the 
30th of May, 1796. He shared in the expedition 
against Mysore ; and after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Saib he was named governor of the capital 
of Mysore, in 1799. 

During the subsequent years he made war on 
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several Mahratta princes ; and he received his brevet 
of major-general on the 29th of April, 1802. 

He won the battle of Assye, over the allied army 
of the Mahrattas, on the 21st of September, 1803. 
That army amounted to 20,000 infantry and 30,000 
cavalry, besides 120 pieces of ordnance, worked by 
European artillerymen. Major-General Wellesley 
had under his orders 7500 men, consisting of 1500 
British troops and about 5000 sepoys; whilst 17 
cannon composed the whole of his artillery. 

He left India in 1805, and, returning to England, 
he was appointed to the command of a brigade in 

| the expedition to Hanover ; and he held the supreme 

i command over the army of reserve in the expedi- 
tion against Copenhagen in 1807. The previous 
year he had been elected Member of Parliament, 
and he had taken his seat in the Privy Council as 

» Secretary for Ireland. 

The reader will have perceived that fortune did 
not smile on the opening of Wellington's career. He 
had begun by struggling, painfully and obscurely, 
against ill luck. 

A lieutenant-colonel in 1793, at the age of violent* 
impulses and strong passions, he had seen war in its 

t most repulsive form. He had passed through the 
disastrous campaigns of Flanders and of Holland, in 
17i94-95, in the character of field-officer. He had 
witnessed a long series of defeats, for which he was 
not responsible, and which must have been veiy 
instructive to him. His naturally calm and patient 
genius must have been strengthened and sharpened 
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by that wholesome discipline; and he learned much 
there without having run any risk. In India, where 
he first tried his hand as commander-in-chief, he was 
fortunate enough to make great conquests and to 
obtain dazzling successes. But these rapid conquests 
and this ready flow of glory only moderately flushed 
his self-esteem, and did not affect in the slightest 
degree the perfect honesty of his character. Never- 
theless, the fabulous exploit of Assye was alone suffi- 
cient to direct attention to Major-General Wellesley, 
and to point him out as one of the most appropriate 
men to support the honour of the British standard. 

At the time of his return from India, and at the 
moment of his reappearance on the battle-fields of 
Europe, he was in all the vigour of life : yet he had 
passed through the most dangerous phase of a man's 
history, where the purest and the most legitimate 
glory often ends in turning the strongest heads — as in 
the case of Alexander the Great, and of Charles XII., 
who went mad at thirty, because they had been great 
men at twenty ; and as in the case of Hannibal, who 
tottered under the weight of his good fortune, and 
who, after winning so many battles in his youth, 
waxed prematurely old, and enjoyed the sad privi- 
lege of losing, at the age of forty-five, the most 
decisive battle of ancient times. Another and a later 
instance is found in Napoleon himself, who was a 
conqueror at twenty-seven, and a legislator at thirty, 
but who became at forty a kind of monomaniac, over- 
throwing every morning the map of Europe — worry- 
ing kings and nations — and, under the pretence of 
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carrying out the Continental system, arrogating to 
himself the right of managing their diet according to 
his whim ; and who finally vanished from the scene 
at the age of forty-six, to go and die in a dungeon, 

Wellington was thirty-nine years of age when he 
first took up the gloves against the French Empire. 
He had fought his way up for fifteen years in 
Europe and Asia before he had won his brevet of 
general. Of a strong habit of body and a vigorous 
mind, he had added to those natural advantages by 
an indefatigable and well-directed application. He 
had accustomed himself to enter into the minutest 
details of the service. " The regiment of Colonel 
Wellesley," thus wrote General Harris in 1799, " is 
a model regiment On the score of soldierly bearing, 
discipline, instruction, and orderly behaviour, it is 
above all praise." At the same time he was study- 
ing war on a laige scale, and he devoted himself 
with indefatigable energy to maintain order, to keep 
down every kind of excess, to protect the inha- 
bitants of the country, and to spare the strength of 
his soldiers. Though at the risk of appearing to 
attempt the perpetration of a sorry jest, it might be 
asserted that he governed conquered countries and 
his own troops, and that he fought battles, like a 
good family man, according to the great precept of 
Roman law. 

In 1808 the British Government confided to his 
care a corps of 10,000 men destined to liberate 
Portugal. He landed at the mouth of the Mondego 
and marched on Lisbon. He fought the successful 
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combat at Kolica, and he gained, on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1 808, the battle of Viraiero, over General Junot. 

This victory led to the evacuation of Portugal. 
Being superseded by General Burrard, who was 
himself superseded twenty-four hours later by General 
Dalrymple, Sir Arthur Wellesley signed the Con- 
vention of Cintra. He had negociated, and he 
signed that convention, which made so much noise, 
out of respect for the other two generals, who were 
his senior and his superior officers. Public opinion 
in England broke out into most furious invectives 
against the Convention of Cintra; one newspaper 
pushed its frenzy to such a length as to engrave at 
the top of its columns three gibbets to which were 
suspended the three generals who had just driven 
the French army out of Portugal. This was the 
moment when the capitulation of Baylen was 
resounding from one end of Europe to the other.* 
The British public reproached its generals with not 
having taken a proper advantage of their success; 
and with not haying forced Junot to surrender at 
discretion. These complaints were absurd. There 
was no resemblance between the men and the cir- 
cumstances. The French army, though beaten at 
Vimiero, was still in a formidable position; and 
Junot was not General Dupont. A formal commis- 
sion of inquiry was appointed to examine into the 
Convention of Cintra. 

Sir Arthur behaved as an honourable man. He 
resolutely undertook the defence of the two generals 
who had superseded him in the command. As re- 
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gards himself he had already entirely recovered his 
place in public opinion. As the conqueror of 
Bolica and of Vimiero, a distinction was made be- 
tween him and his colleagues. 

After the death of General Moore, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was intrusted with the command of a 
new expedition to Portugal. It was then that he 
began the organization of that celebrated Portuguese 
army which fought for seVen campaigns side by 
side with the British troops, and which bore such an 
honourable part in the emancipation of the Penin- 
sula. In the month of May, 1809, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley marched rapidly on the Douro; he sur- 
prised Marshal Soult at Oporto, and obliged him to 
retire into Galicia. After that, he countermarched 
on the Tagus, joined the Spanish generals, and 
advanced towards Madrid in the month of July. 
On the 28th of July he won the battle of Talavera, 
over the intrusive King Joseph Bonaparte and 
Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. In the month of 
August, encompassed by superior forces, he made 
good his retreat to Badajoz without suffering any 
loss, and he was thereupon raised to the Peerage as 
Baron Douro and Viscount Wellington of Talavera. 

In 1810 he undertook the defence of Portugal. 
The British Government was far from sanguine 
about the results of the Peninsular War, and had 
almost resolved to throw up the game. Wellington 
had in some measure made himself responsible for 
consequences, and he raised prodigious works to 
shelter Lisbon from^all danger. 

a 
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The fortifications of Torres Vedras embraced 
three lines of defence, or what might be called three 
successive enclosures, which threw a vast shield in 
front of Lisbon to the north, stretching from the 
Tagus to the ocean. 

The first line had an extent of not less than 
twelve leagues, or thirty English miles ; the second 
extended nine leagues, or twenty-four miles ; and the 
third about three leagues, or eight miles. 

These colossal works were completed in nine 
months; and with sucn secrecy, that the French 
army began its invasion entirely ignorant of their 
existence, and was stopped by the lines as by an un- 
foreseen obstacle. 

Whilst Massena was marching on Lisbon, Wel- 
lington, wishing to prove to Europe that his retreat 
was voluntary and premeditated, had taken up a 
position at Busaco, with about ^5,000 British and 
25,000 Portuguese, in round numbers. He had 
been attacked on the "27th of September, 1810, and 
had gained a complete victory. In the month of 
March, 1811, he had thrown back the French army 
over the Spanish frontier, and, Massena having once 
more faced about and closed with him, he beat him 
again at Almeida,* on the 5th of May, 1811. 

In the course of the same year, three of his lieu- 
tenants, Generals Graham, | Beresford, and Hill, had 

* The English historians generally name this action the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro. — Translator. 

f The author is slightly inaccurate — Graham commanded an inde- 
pendent British contingent at Cadiz. His victory, styled by the author 
Ohiclana, is generally known in England an Barrosa. — Translator, 
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distinguished themselves by highly honourable ex- 
ploits — Graham at Chiclana, Beresford at Albuera, 
and Hill at Arroyo-Molinos. 

The first generals whom Wellington met in the 
field were gallant soldiers and dashing officers, but 
men of middling capacity — Junot, Sebastiani, and 
Victor. This was the commencement of his gradual 
and unerring progression. 

After having triumphed over generals of middling 
capacity, he had become steeled for his encounter 
with men of real ability, and, lastly, with the stars of 
the Empire. His successful encounters with Junot, 
Victor, and Sebastiani, prepared the way for harder 
won laurels wrested from Marshal Soult, Marshal 
Ney, and Marshal Massena, the darling child of 
victory. 

In 1812 he had made a brilliant winter campaign; 
he had taken Ciudad Kodrigo, Badajoz, and Alma- 
raz ; he had gained a great victory ; he had entered 
Madrid, and he had delivered the southern part of 
Spain. 

In 1813 he had been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of all the armies of Spain and of Portugal. 
He had opened the campaign by a real triumphant 
march from Ciudad Kodrigo to Vittoria. He had 
delivered the central and northern provinces of the 
Peninsula, and he had dispersed the army of King 
Joseph. On the 28th and 30th of July he had 
fought two sanguinary battles before Pampeluna, 
against Marshal Soult, whom he had forced to retire. 
On the 31st of August he had taken St. Sebastian 

g 2 
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and he had won the battle of San Marcial. On the 
8th of October he had surprised the troops that were 
guarding the line of the Bidassoa* and he had forced 
the passage, thus beginning to invade the South of 
France whilst the allied armies were still disputing 
the possession of Saxony with Napoleon. On the 
10th of November he gained the battle of Nivelle, 
and on the 9th, the 10th, and the 12th of December 
he fought a series of bloody actions under the walls 
of Bayonne, terminating in his own advantage. On 
the 4th of March in this year (1813) he had been 
invested with the order of the Garter, and on the 
21st of June he was raised to the rank of Field- 
Marshal. 

In the month of January, 1814, .he passed the 
Gaves; on the 27th of February he gained the battle 
of Orthez, which opened the road to Bordeaux 
before him. On the 10th of April he won the battle 
of Toulouse. That engagement has been the subject 
of much discussion, yet there was very little room 
for dispute. Marshal Soult, in his private corre- 
spondence with Suchet, does not consider himself 
the conqueror. On the 3rd of May, 1814, Wel- 
lington received the title of Duke. 

In these seven campaigns he had passed through 
all the trials that could be presented by fortune. He 
had carried on defensive war, and he had completely 
succeeded. He had carried on a war of ambuscades 
and surprisals, and he had also succeeded ; he had 
assumed the offensive, and still he had been suc- 
cessful; he had marched boldly forward without 
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incurring any disaster ; and he had conducted long 
retreats without being broken. 

He had fought with superior numbers at Vimiero, 
on the 21st of August, 1808 ; at Oporto, on the 12th 
of May, 1809 ; at Vittoria, on the 21st of June, 
1813 ; at Nivelle, on the 10th of November, 1813; 
and at Toulouse, on the 10th of April, 1814; and 
in all these cases he had gained the victory. — He 
had engaged with equal numbers at Salamanca, on 
the 22nd of July, 1812 ; at Pampeluna, on the 28th 
of July, 1813; at San Marcial, on the 31st of 
August; and at Orthez, on the 28th of February, 
1814; and here again he had been victorious. — 
He had fought with inferior numbers at Talavera, 
on the 28th of July, 1809 ; at Busaco, on the 27th 
of September, 1810 ; at Almeida (Fuentes de Onoro), 
on the 3rd and 5th of May, 1811 ; and still victory 
had smiled upon his arms. 

When we say that he had a superiority in num- 
bers, it is only fair to observe that, save on the day 
of Vimiero, when speaking of his armies we do not 
simply confine our remark to the British troops en- 
gaged, but we include all the German, Portuguese, 
Spanish, regular and irregular forces which at dif- 
ferent periods served under his orders. The English 
troops were always necessarily in a great minority 
compared to the armies of the Empire. Plain com- 
mon sense and the most superficial examination of 
the military system of Great Britain are a sufficient 
caution on this point. The fact is, that from 1808 
to 1813 Wellington never had more than 30,000 
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British soldiers under his command, at a time when 
the Imperial armies were inundating the Peninsula 
and reckoned as many as 350,000 men. He was 
himself struck with this extreme disproportion when 
he wrote to his friends, " Strange to say, with our 
little British army I have kept all in check ! " 

In 1813 the British contingent was increased to 
40,000 men; but with this force Wellington invaded 
France. 

It was not only his victories and his immense 
military successes that pointed him out to Europe; 
as its champion; he had shown a loftiness of feeling, 
a simplicity of virtue, an irreproachable probity, and 
a fund of sound sense that were true miracles 
amidst that fury of invasions and of conquests which 
then laid waste the world. After passing the 
Bidassoa and the Nivelle, the Spaniards committed 
deplorable excesses in the frontier villages of France. 
The following extract is a specimen of the tone in 
which he expressed his discontent to the Spanish 
generals : — 

" I did not lose thousands of men to bring the army 
under my command into the French territory in order that 
the soldiers might plunder and ill use the French peasantry, 
in positive disobedience to my orders ; and I beg that you 
and your officers will understand that I prefer to have a 
small army that will obey my orders and preserve disci- 
pline, to a large one that is disobedient and undisciplined. 
. . . I cannot be satisfied with professions of obedience. 
My orders must be really obeyed and strictly carried into 
execution." * . . 

* Selections, p. 778, No. 862. 
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* On the 24th of December he wrote to General 
Frere :— 

" The question between those gentlemen and myself is 
to know if they shall, or if they shall not pillage ; and I 
have been obliged to adopt severe measures against the 
troops of General Morillo. I am sorry that these measures 
are displeasing to these gentlemen, but the acts of which 
I complain are much more dishonourable to them than the 
measures that they have rendered necessary. ... If 
I were villain enough to suffer pillage, do you not see that 
France, however rich she may be, would be exposed to 
complete ruin ? 7 . General Morillo has himself said to 
General Hill that it was impossible to prevent the mischief ; 
that there was not a single soldier or officer in the Spanish 
army who had not received letters from his family in which 
they were enjoined 'to take advantage of the occasion and 
fill their pockets in France.* 

" It is, therefore, my place to stop these disorders ; and 
all that I regret is, that the Spanish generals will not un- 
derstand that all the measures that I have taken were 
strictly and absolutely necessary. . . Inquire of Mina, 
and he will inform you what a pretty reception the peasants 
of the Val de Bigorre gave him, and you will learn from 
him that the hostility of the peasants is not to be des- 
pised;' f 

He did not alter his tone when he made hia 
complaints to the British Ministers : — 

* The original words to which the Duke refers in his French letter 
occur in an English letter to General Frere (Selections, p. 783, No. 
869) : " The officers and soldiers received by every post letters from 
their friends . . . urging them to take advantage of their situation to 
make their fortunes." 

t Selections, p. 779, No. 863. 
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" If I could now bring forward 20,000 good Spaniards, 
paid and fed, I should have Bayonne ; if I could bring for- 
ward 40,000, I do not know where I should stop. Now, 
I have both the 20,000 and the 40,000 at my command 
upon this frontier, but I cannot venture to bring forward 
any for want of means of paying and supporting them. 
Without pay and food they must plunder; and if they 
plunder they will ruin us all." * 

When he wrote in a sarcastic vein he used still 
harsher language : — 

" Truly, I cannot avoid laughing at the complaints of 
General Morillo. On the day that I ordered him to stand 
to arms, he undertook, of his own accord (without my 
orders or those of any one else), a reconnaissance towards 
the enemy, whilst the roads were in such a state that his 
infantry could not march ; and the consequence has been 
that the British cavalry that accompanied him and formed 
his vanguard suffered greatly. Then he comes and tells 
me that he has got no shoes ! How could he make this 
reconnaissance without shoes ? — and then, how could he 
have the heart to make his unfortunate troops march with- 
out shoes or bread ? " 

Seeing that neither threats, nor the gibbet, nor 
shooting were enough to re-establish order, Wel- 
lington had decided to send to the rear into Spain 
all the Spanish forces that were under his com- 
mand, consisting of forty thousand men who in 
other respects were excellent soldiers. He was in 
an enemy's country ; he was playing the part of a 
conqueror ; and yet he preferred to cut his army in 
* Selections, p. 767, No. 852. 
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half rather than to suffer disorder and pillage. It 
was owing to this cause that, during the months of 
December 1813 and January 1814, he was obliged 
to encamp on the French territory with only the 
Anglo-Portuguese army. The bloody actions that 
he fought under the walls of Bayonne were conse- 
quently rendered abortive in their results because 
he was not able to make a single step in advance. 

But he had obtained an irresistible ascendancy 
over the minds of the Basques and all the frontier 
population ; and it was only shortly after this that 
•Marshal Soult declared to the Minister of Napoleon 
that it was useless to think of a levie en masse, 
because all the peasants carried their money and 
drove their flocks away to seek protection within 
the lines of the British army. 

No less extraordinary had been the conduct and 
the acts of Wellington in another point of view. 
Whilst he was sending back the Spaniards over the 
Pyrenees, he wrote to the English Ministers, — 

" Your Lordship is also acquainted with the state of our 
financial resources. We are overwhelmed with debts, and 
I can scarcely stir out of my house on account of the public 
creditors waiting to demand payment of what is due to 
them."* 

Nothing can be grander or more nobly original 
than this admission. This old soldier, after thirty 
years' service, this iron man and victorious general, 
established in an enemy's country, at the head of an 

• Selections, p. 778, No. 861. 
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immense army, is afraid of his creditors. This is a 
kind of fear that has seldom troubled the mind of 
conquerors and invaders ; and I doubt if the annals 
of war could present anything comparable to this 
sublime simplicity. 

Thus the genius of Wellington, his character, the 
sum total of his life and of his actions, his slow and 
progressive rise, everything in short, seemed to 
point him out as the most solid shield that Europe 
could throw out against Bonaparte. 

Nor did the result disappoint their expectations, 
for history cannot show two battles of Waterloo* 
It was not only a defeat, it was an extermination. 
It was the shipwreck of a people. On the 18th of 
June, between sunrise and sunset, the French 
Empire expired. At eight o'clock in the morning 
it stood erect with all its hopes ; at nine o'clock in 
the evening it was only a name and a recollection 
gathered with the past. 

It cannot be denied that in the war of 1815 
Bonaparte entered on hostilities under great disad- 
vantages on the score of numbers. According to the 
muster-rolls of the Imperial army, Napoleon marched 
on Brussels at the head of a hundred and fifteen 
thousand men, including the guards; whereas the 
armies of Blucher and of Wellington formed a grand 
total of two hundred and twenty thousand men. 
But he was Bonaparte ; he knew the game he was 
about to play; he knew the numerical superiority 
of his antagonists, but he was also aware that the 
allied armies were separated and covered a large 
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tract of country; whereas he had concentrated his 
own forces and had united them secretly into a 
single mass : he was assuming the offensive ; he com- 
manded troops full of enthusiasm and inspired with 
a wonderful ardour ; and he reckoned on his genius, 
as he had done more than once before, to atone for 
the want of numbers by the lightning speed of his 
evolutions. 

According to the unanimous testimony of all 
historians, his debut was perfectly successful ; and 
during the first three days the operations were to 
his advantage. The armies of Wellington and of 
Bliicher were separated. Notwithstanding all pos- 
sible diligence, the Prussians had only been able to 
muster seventy thousand men in the field of Ligny ; 
and only a part of the English army arrived — late, 
and by dint of running — on the field of Quatre-Bras. 
Bliicher was beaten ; and though Wellington held his 
ground, the defeat of the Prussian army obliged him 
to fall back to Waterloo on the 17th of June ; and 
the next day he was exposed to have Bonaparte 
flushed with victory and three-fourths of the Imperial 
army on his hands. 

It may not be uninteresting to see with what 
impressions he entered the ring in this last trial. 
Shortly before the commencement of hostilities he 
wrote to General Stewart, — 

" I am at the advanced post of the whole ; the greatest 
part of the enemy's force is in my front, and, if I am satis- 
fied, others need be under no apprehension." * 

* Selections, p. 842, No. 934. 
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The same opinion that he uttered whilst the 
danger was yet distant is repeated by him in pre- 
cisely the same terms when close to the fire. He 
wrote on the 4th of June, — 

" When the allies shall enter France, France cannot re- 
main neutral between Buonaparte and his army and them. 
Everything leads to the belief that the sound part of the 
nation will take side with the King.". * 

On the 14th of June, the eve of the invasion, he 
wrote to the Due de Feltre, who had submitted to 
him a plan of operations, — 

" The misfortunes of the King have been occasioned by 
the defection of the army, which is the only support of 
Buonaparte. The restoration will be owing to the defea* 
of the French army ; and I know that army sufficiently 
well to be quite convinced that, to accomplish this object, 
not only is it necessary to have a sufficient force, but this 
force must be wisely directed to one single aim ; and we 
must not be running after idle objects." f 

He writes to the Duke of Orleans, — 
" In my opinion the King was driven from his throne 
because he never had the real command over his army. 
This is a fact with which your Highness and I were well 
acquainted, and which we have frequently lamented ; and 
even if the trivial faults, or rather follies, of his civil admi- 
nistration had not been committed, I believe the same 
results would have been produced. 

" We must cousider the King, then, as the victim of a 
successful revolt of his army, and of his army only ; for 
whatever may be the opinions and feelings of some who 
* Selections, p. 851, No. 943. , f Ibid., p. 852, No. 945. 
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took a prominent part in the revolution, and whatever the 
apathy of the great mass of the population of France, we 
may, I think, set it down as ceitain that even the first do 
not like the existing order of things, and that the last 
would, if they dared, oppose it in arms." * 

Several of his letters still exist, dated Waterloo. 
On the 18th of June he wrote to Sir Charles 
Stuart, at three o'clock in the morning, — 

" Pray keep the English quiet, if you can. Let them 
all prepare to move, but neither be in a hurry or a fright, 
as all will turn out well." f 

He wrote to the unfortunate Duke of Berry, — 
" We have had a very sanguinary battle near the farm 
of Quatre Bras, and the Prussians near Sombref. I had 
very few men with me, and no cavalry ; yet I repulsed the 
enemy, and had some success. The Prussians have suffered 
greatly, and retired during the night ; and I was obliged 
to do the same in the course of yesterday. The Prussians 
have been joined by their 4th corps, containing above 
30,000 men ; and I have almost all my people with me. 

" I hope and J have reason to believe that all will go on 
well ; but we must be prepared for everything. It is on 
this account that I beg your Royal Highness to do what is 
written in this letter. Let the King start for Antwerp, 
not on a false alarm, but on receiving certain intelligence 
that the enemy has entered Brussels in spite of me.} 

Speaking of his army, he had said a few days 
before the commencement of hostilities, — 

" I hope that my army will do its duty ; but it is com- 

* Selections, p. 851, No. 944. f Ibid., p. 855, No. 948. 

X Ibid., p. 856, No. 949. 
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posed of troops of very different nations, and some of them 
are very raw. The circumstances in which the British 
Government was placed when Buonaparte arrived in France 
have prevented my having so many (English) as I ought 
to have." * 

The strength of the two armies that fought at 
Waterloo during the first half of the day was about 
equal. The advantage was, however, on the side 
of Bonaparte, because his army was composed of 
troops - of the same nation, animated by the same 
spirit, having the most unbounded confidence in 
their chief, and because this army had just gained a 
great victory at Ligny. As to the numerical 
strength of the armies engaged, it can be ascertained 
with strict accuracy as regards ^the English army, 
and can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy as re- 
gards the other nations. According to the official mus- 
ter-rolls, the English troops placed under the command 
of Lord Wellington formed a grand total of 43,133 
combatants. It is well known that the English only 
inscribe the privates and non-commissioned officers 
on their muster-roll of combatants, giving to them 
the name of rank and file. The subaltern and field- 
officers, the staff, &a, increased the efficient force by 
5359 men. But ten regiments, of infantry and a regi- 
ment of cavalry were detached from the army : these 
troops occupied Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport, and 
Braine-le-Comte. 

The eleven detached regiments reckoned 7467 

* Selections, p. 846, No. 939. 
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men, soldiers and officers, who must be subtracted from 
the effective force in the field. The British army had, 
moreover, lost 3149 killed and wounded during the 
16th and 17th of June. The number of English- 
men present in the field on the 18th of June, in the 
morning, soldiers and officers, combatants and non- 
combatants, amounted therefore to 37,890 men, 
analysed as follows: — Artillery and engineers, 7310 ; 
cavalry, 9403 ; infantry, 20,159. To these troops 
must be added about 8000 Brunswickers, 9000 
Hanoverians, and 17,000 Belgians and Dutch. In 
short, the Duke of Wellington commanded at Water- 
loo an army of 70,000 effective men, belonging to 
five or six different nations. The troops that were 
appointed to support the British army were divided 
into two classes: 1st, there was a considerable 
number of recruits, of raw soldiers, who had never 
seen a shot fired in earnest; 2ndly, there were old 
Belgian, Dutch, and German soldiers, who had long 
served under Bonaparte, and who were suspected 
of serving against their will under another flag. 
These suspicions were extremely unjust. Belgians,* 
Dutch, and Rhenish troops all displayed the most 
brilliant courage and the greatest good faith. But 
the fact is, that it was feared that some regiments 
would desert, and the Duke of Wellington, knowing 
how strong, numerous, and powerful were the 

* This statement requires qualification. It is well known that 
several Belgian and some German regiments at Waterloo refused to 
face the French, and went to the rear as fast as their legs or their 
horses could carry them. See Alison, and Captain Siborne's Battle of 
Waterloo. — Translator, 
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French cavalry and artillery, placed all his reliance 
in the 20,000 men of British infantry whom he had 
drawn up in two lines in front of Waterloo. 

The Imperial army consisted of about 75,000 men. 
Bonaparte had invaded the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands with if 5,000 combatants. He had lost 10,000 
at Quatre-Bras and Fleurus ; and he had detached 
29,000 under General Grouchy, to hold in check 
the Prussian army. There remained to him, there- 
fore, 75,000 or 76,000 men drawn up in order of 
battle, in front of Belle Alliance, on the 18th of 
June. This was precisely the radical error of his 
plan of operations. Bonaparte was only able to 
secure an equality on a given point by submitting to 
be very weak on all other points. Being accustomed, 
moreover, to consider soldiers in the light of 
machines, and not of men, he imagined that the 
Prussian army that had been beaten at Fleurus 
would be paralyzed for a long time. He was blind 
to the fact that the war for some years had assumed 
a new character ; that the private soldiers were ani- 
mated by violent passions ; and that the English and 
Prussians in particular fought like men personally 
interested in the quarrel, and impelled by a fanatical 
love of honour. Genius has but small hold on armies 
which unite the spirit of independence and of pa- 
triotism to natural bravery and discipline. Accord- 
ingly, the Prussian army, though beaten at Fleurus, 
was ready to fight again the next day ; and the un- 
fortunate Grouchy, placed in the air, to use the lan- 

\ge of tacticians, with 29,000 men, could not keep 
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back an army that still reckoned nearly 100,000 
good soldiers. 

It was therefore the object of Napoleon to force 
the British army to retreat before the arrival of the 
Prussians, He did not do this ; nor was he at any 
time near doing it. During the greater part of the 

< day he had an indisputable superiority, both in 
numbers and in the composition of the troops, ac* 
cording to the principles laid down by himself. He 

' made several attacks that failed; and yet each 
passing hour carried away a fragment of his empire. 
At 4 o'clock in the afternoon General Bulow reached 
the field with 16,000 Prussians. Bonaparte held 
him in check; but numerical superiority was no 
longer on his side. Notwithstanding this, he under- 
took another general attack, at 7 o'clock in the 
evening, against the British line, which was met by 
Wellington in person, and was as unsuccessful as 
the previous attacks. Shortly . before nightfall 
Bliicher came up with the greater portion of the 
Prussian army. If the English army had already 
begun to fall back, as some have maintained, when 
Bliicher came up, the Prussian army would have 
been infallibly beaten, according to the principles of 
the best judges, for it was just issuing from the 
defiles of Chapel St. Lambert ; it was advancing in 
immense file* on the line occupied by the English 
army; it was in marching order; it would have 
plunged into the French army as into a wasp's 
nest; and it would have, never had the time to 
draw up in order of battle. Bliicher admits that 

H 
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the Imperial army was already in disorder when he 
joined the British. He is surely the best testimony 
in a matter of this kind ; he is the man whose self- 
love was most interested in saying precisely the 
contrary ; and this declaration does honour to him 
as an honest soldier. 

From a comparison of the numerous documents 
that exist on the subject of the battle of Waterloo, 
it follows that Bonaparte was beaten when the mass 
of the Prussian army appeared on the field; but the 
arrival of Bulow had powerfully assisted the British, 
and the arrival of Bliicher changed the defeat of 
Waterloo into an unparalleled disaster. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Wellington's moderation in victory — He advocates the integrity of 
the French monarchy. 

What distinguished the Duke of Wellington from 
all the great characters of that day was his entire 
freedom from all idea of vengeance, and from all 
feeling of jealousy or of bitterness. The perfect 
calmness and complete self-possession that he pre- 
served amidst the most difficult trials, he also pre- 
served after victory in the midst of the universal 
tempest that was let loose on the conquered — a 
tempest that seemed unwilling to spare anything. 
His first thought after Waterloo was to favour the 
return of Louis XVIII. ; and the following are some 
curious remarks that he made in confidence to 
General Dumouriez : — 

"On my arrival near Paris, I knew that the Allies 
were not at all determined to favour the King ; that the 
.... in particular did not wish for the restoration ; that 
the French army and assemblies were opposed to it ; that 
four provinces were in a state of rebellion ; that others, 
including Paris, were very cool on the subject ; it was clear 
to my mind that, if I did not interest Fouche in the 
restoration, his Majesty would have been obliged to remain 
at St. Denis, at all events till the arrival of the allied Sove* 

H 2 
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reigns, which would, anyhow, hare been very injurious to 
his authority and dignity. I had never seen, or had the 
smallest communication with Fouche, consequently I 
could not be biassed in his favour. I advised his Ma- 
jesty to take Fouche into his service, because with the 
help of that man he might return to Paris without the 
support of the Allies ; and I am perfectly certain that the 
King owes his quiet and dignified restoration to this 
advice." 

When Blticher wished to raise a contribution of 
a hundred million francs oft Paris, and when he 
attempted to blow up the bridge of Jena, it was 
Wellington who quietly stepped between, and whd 
raised an obstacle to aU these furious acts of ven- 
geance. He has been reproached with having suf- 
fered die violation of the capitulation of Paris in the 
question of the Museums,* and in the sad trial of 
Marshal Ney. He has spoken out his mind on 
these two points with perfect frankness. It may 
be thought that he was mistaken, without question- 
ing for a moment his moderation and his good 
faith ; and it can never be disputed that he had a 
very great hand in the restoration of the Bourbons, 
which was a great blessing to France, notwithstand- 
ing the highly objectionable actions that clouded 
the first years of the government of Louis XVIIL 
Above all, it must never be forgotten that the first 
thought of this man, just escaped from the smoke 

* The author alludes to the restoration of the plundered pictures 
and statues in the Louvre, &c„ to the States to Which they had ori- 
ginally belonged* — Tremlator. 
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and tumult of Waterloo, was a protest against the 
plan of dismembering France. 

The integrity of the French monarchy, in the 
name of right, and in the name of sound sense, 
was the principle that he caused to be the key- 
note of the negociations of 1815, and for which he 
secured an imperfect, though a sufficient triumph, 
by the assistance of the Emperor Alexander. As 
early as the 11th of August, 1815, he had addressed 
to Lord Castlereagh a long Memorandum to unfold 
his opinion on this capital point ; — 

" , . . Thq French people submitted, to Buonaparte, 
but it would be ridiculous to suppose that the Allies 
would have been in possession of Paris in a fortnight after 
one battle fought, if the French in general had not been 
favourably disposed to the cause which the Allies were 
supposed to favour." * 

♦ &legtjiom, p. §88, No. Q87, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Comparison of Wellington and Bonaparte — Alison and Napier — 
Defence of the British Ministers — Indiscretion of the English 
newspapers. 

The French have made up their minds on another 
point, L e. that it is great presumption in the 
English to compare the military genius of Welling- 
ton with the military genius of Napoleon, and that 
they show themselves very bad judges in preferring 
the former to the latter. No doubt the English 
have this presumption ; but they are not so one-sided 
as it is pretended. They have become very magna- 
nimous towards the man of Waterloo and of Sk 
Helena. Not only do they pride themselves on 
justice and impartiality, but they give very good 
measure under the head of admiration. And this 
stands to reason. They are not anxious to lowet 
the estimation in which Napoleon Bonaparte is held. 
Let him be exalted, on the contrary, as much as 
people choose, they do not take umbrage at it ; for 
it suffices them to have conquered and dethroned 
him. 

As regards these comparisons, about which so 
much noise is made, they are full of courtesy, and 
those writers who are offended by them cannot, 
surely, have read a line of them. If we take the 
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two extreme writers in the two great parties that 
divide England, we shall be convinced, without 
adopting the popular opinions that prevail in France, 
that the English speak of Napoleon with perfect 
propriety. Mr. Alison, an ultra-Tory writer, does 
not materially differ on this point from General 
Napier, a decided Radical : " Napoleon had more 
genius," says Mr. Alison, " and Wellington had 
more judgment." Such is the opening of this re- 
markable parallel, equally happy in thought and in 
language. It is too lengthy to be inserted here; 
but this opening shows very well what is the thought 
of the historian and the grasp of his work. General 
Napier expresses himself in the following terms 
" The French have considered him (Wellington) as 
a timid and irresolute general, and the English have 
praised him for having imitated Fabius. These are 
figures of speech. His system was that of all great 
commanders. He kept his army well in hand, taking 
care that it should be always ready to march or 
fight ; and he assumed either the offensive or the de- 
fensive according to circumstances, displaying in both 
cases a superior and masterly intellect. Some days 
it was fortune that helped him, and other days it was 
his natural genius ; but the greater part of his tri- 
umphs must be set down to the account of his indo- 
mitable activity, for he was a hard worker, in the 
strongest sense of the term. 

M We readily admit that he was less vast in his 
designs, and less daring in their execution, than the 
French Emperor; and that he displayed less rapi- 
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dity and originality in his conceptions ; besides, he 
appeared later in life on the field of battle, and it is 
natural to suppose that he profited by the lessons of 
the greatest of masters. In another respect Welling- 
ton had to struggle against more serious difficulties. 
Never had Napoleon been so hindered and tormented 
by the French Government, even in his first cam- 
paigns in Italy, as "Wellington was by the different 
Governments of Portugal, Spain, and England, Yet 
their system of war was founded on the same prin- 
ciples. The aptitude to support great fatigues, the 
most unwearied watchfulness, the talent of keeping 
a good guard over themselves, of masking their 
movements, of protecting their flanks, and of main* 
taining their communications without extending 
them too much ; all these gifts were equally im- 
parted to both. Firm, tranquil, and stubborn in 
resistance, vehement and obstinate in attack ; bold 
when there was a call for daring ; more inclined to 
operate by a flank than by a front attack — in all 
these things they resembled and matched each other ; 
but in the art of following up his point and of mak- 
ing the most of victory the English general was far 
behind Napoleon. The battle of Wellington was 
like the heavy blow of the battering-ram, that strikes 
straight and hard, and makes a great hole in the 
wall. The battle of Napoleon was like the rush and 
irruption of a gigantic sea, which, descending from a 
mighty height, bursts through all obstacles and in- 
undates the whole country to a great distance." 
It is quite allowable to differ from the English 
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historians ; but it would be difficult to prove that 
these writers only speak of Napoleon in order to 
offer him up on the shrine of Wellington. 

General Napier is correct in pointing out all the 
difficulties and impediments that the British Govern- 
ment places in the way of its generals. All these 
hindrances have their dark side, but they have also 
their advantages. And General Napier, notwith* 
standing his intellect, his learning, and the loftiness 
of his sentiments, does not always do complete jus- 
tice to the government of his country. He forgets 
that, in this death-struggle against the Bepublic and 
the Empire, the. essential strength of England was 
precisely centered in her institutions. The British 
Government carried on war for twenty-two years* 
dragging after it all the appendages of liberty, amidst 
the uproar of the platform and the press, amidst 
mercantile distresses, in the face of riots, meetings, 
petitions for electoral reform, and broken windows, 
without once sacrificing a tittle of its legitimate 
rights, and without thinking itself obliged to yield 
in a single instance either to its internal or external 
foes. This was because, after all, it felt itself rooted 
in the soil. The dishonesty of party feeling, the 
injustice and the speeches of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition, the daily engagements on the platform and 
at the hustings, were no less useful to it than its 
intelligence and its patriotism. At a time when 
the Continent could not boast of a single free plat- 
form or printing-press, every passion, good as well 
as bad, was incessantly kept alive in the British 
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empire and unconsciously contributed to the same 
end. No one in England could be a deceiver or a 
dupe above a day. All was reckoned, weighed, and 
examined there with a ruthless bluntness. This 
movement and noise, which gave Napoleon reason 
to think that England was always on the point of 
exploding like a barrel of gunpowder, was the life 
of a free people. The barrel of gunpowder still 
remains where it was, and it is the very sapient, 
docile, and amiable nations across the water who 
entertain themselves with dangerous explosions. 

The Duke of Wellington sometimes complained, 
himself, of the indiscretion of English newspapers, 
which occasionally threatened to compromise his mili- 
tary operations. Yet this indiscretion did not prevent 
him from succeeding. On the Continent, victories 
are exaggerated and defeats are palliated ; in Eng- 
land, the best-grounded success always finds jealous 
and malicious censors; and yet it is very evident 
that neither the tumult of public meetings, the irri- 
tation of the platform, nor the indiscretion of the 
press, lessened in any degree the confidence of the 
generals or the bravery of the soldiers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wellington's hatred of disorder — His kindness and clemency — Hii 
political life — His unpretending modesty — His diplomatic failures 
and isolation — Catholic emancipation — His great influence — 
His happy end. 

The horror that Wellington entertained of disorder, 
pillage, and excesses of every kind, and his inflexible 
rigour in maintaining discipline, obtained him the 
name of the Iron Duke. There is much truth in this 
expression, but it must not be taken too much au pied 
de la lettre. It would give a false idea of the cha- 
racter of the man. It is only true when it is applied 
to a certain order of serious misdemeanours of such 
a nature as to endanger the public security or the 
safety of his army. In other cases, never did a 
warrior show himself more chary of the lives of his 
soldiers, and never did a commander mitigate the 
labour, privations, and fatigues of his troops with 
more fatherly care; in fact, never did a general 
take more pains or care to secure the well-being and 
the comfort of his army. When a fault did not 
seem to him calculated to compromise the safety of 
all, he became even a considerate and kindhearted 
man, in the broadest sense of the term, as is proved 
by the following example. 

An officer of the German Legion was accused of 
not having done his duty on the field of battle ; and 
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the Duke of Brunswick wished to try this officer 
before a court-martial. Wellington dissuaded him 
from doing so in the following language : — 

" My reason for entertaining this opinion is, that instances 
of want of spirit among officers of the army are very rare, 
and the example of punishment for this crime is not re- 
quired .... and if there should be an unfortunate person 
Who fails in this respect, I would prefer to allow him to 
retire, rather than to expose his weakness. 

" On these grounds I would still recommend to your 
Highness to accept the resignation of his commission, 
which Lieut. has offered."* 

In a very original letter, addressed by him to a 

Mr. A , who wished to write a complete account 

of the battle of Waterloo, he expresses the same 
sentiments. " The historical features of a battle, " 
he remarks, "do not difler much from those of a 
ball. Some persons may recollect all the little 
events separately that resulted in a great victory or 
defeat. But you will never succeed in restoring the 
precise order and the exact concatenation of all these 
details — in short, all that gives them a decided value. 

" And then the faults or the ill conduct of some 
officers will have given to others the opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves. You cannot praise the 
latter without appearing severe to the former. 
Believe me, all are not heroes who wear a uniform \ 
and though there may be traits of individual heroism 
that are never mentioned in a battle like that of 

• Selection*, p. 518, Nq. 590. 
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Waterloo, it is perhaps better to observe silence than 
to attempt to say everything. If nevertheless you 
persist in your plan, I shall be happy to do all in my 
power to assist you." 

The political life of Lord Wellington would 
naturally present a very different character from his 
military life. Having climbed to the top of the 
tree, he could now look for nothing mote but the 
unattainable. But the solidity of his judgment, the 
temper of his mind, and the moderation of his cha- 
racter protected him from all danger, without his 
requiring a great effort of resignation. 

He had none of that convulsive anxiety, or of 
that theatrical melancholy, which often lead heroes to 
private asylums. The famous 

. . . " I, detains, et ssevas curre pfef Alpes ! 
Ut puerfe placeas, et declamatio fias I ' 

find the no less famous 

" jEstuat infelix augusto limite mundiV 

were not intended for him, and Juvenal's Latin 
would have* been thrown away upon him. 

He was a brave soldier, a modest hero, a sincere 
friend to the laws and liberties of his country, a 
respectful and faithful subject; he had conquered, 
without seeking it, the title of first citizen, and 
during forty years he only aspired to do honour to 
that superb title. His political life has been all that 
it ought to be—honourable and dignified. 

He may perhaps have afterwards regretted the ill- 
will that he testified towards Mr. Canning ; but this 
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opposition only lasted a very short time. His diplo- 
matic triumphs finished moreover in 1815. 

The triumph of his ideas and opinions at the 
Congress of Paris was sufficiently glorious to console 
him for the checks that he suffered afterwards. As 
a compensation for his triumphs on the field of 
battle, he enjoyed the satisfaction of being beaten by 
M. de CMteaubriand, by M. de Montmorency, and 
by M. de Villfele in the field of diplomacy ; but, on 
a careful estimate of the case, no falser position 
could be imagined than that which he was then 
obliged to take. He did not like revolutions, and 
he had an instinctive hatred of democracy. But he 
would not admit the principle of interference, and 
accordingly he only took his seat in a European 
Congress to protest absolutely against every one. 
He condemned the Italian and Spanish revolutions, 
and he protested against the governments that thought 
themselves justified in combating these revolutions. 
It is by no means my purpose to blame a policy of 
this nature ; but it is evident that at that period the 
representative of England must have stood alone hi 
his opinion. His natural tendency was towards iso- 
lation, and isolation was, fundamentally, the true 
policy of England. 

The successes of the Tories over the Eepublic and 
the Empire had raised their opinions to the pinnacle 
of power. The best men of the party were even 
satiated with success, and they wished for a change 
of policy. As soon as Lord Castlereagh had disap- 
peared from the scene, a moderate Toryism, repre- 
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sented by Mr, Canning, came very opportunely to 
give some relief to liberal opinions. The Duke of 
Wellington, notwithstanding a momentary feeling of 
dissatisfaction, soon perceived the advantage of this 
change. He saw it so clearly that he made an im- 
portant step in the same direction when he himself 
proposed the Catholic Emancipation Bill ; he would 
not, however, go any farther on the road of progress, 
and he opposed electoral reform. 

Being the head of the most powerful aristocracy 
in the world, he was something more than a great 
citizen. He was, in himself alone, a kind of great 
power in the state ; he knew this, and, during 
almost forty years, he used all his endeavours to 
appear not to know it, and not to abuse it. It must 
not be supposed that the different parts that he 
played in the political drama at home were always 
serious parts. 

He was somewhat of a protector and godfather 
of all the ministries, and he lent himself with a very 
good grace to the ceremony. Trifling changes of 
system, and petty changes of persons, must have 
appeared indifferent enough to the man who, during 
twenty years, had played that great game in which 
it was to be decided if the British Empire was to 
be, or was not to be. 

Nelson died at Trafalgar, ten years before the end 
of the war ; but he lived long enough to see that 
there would be no naval war after him. Wel- 
lington, still more fortunate, saw, with his own 
eyes, the accomplishment of all his projects. His 
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life was sufficiently protracted for him to secure the 
internal peace of Great Britain by proclaiming the 
liberty of conscience. He lived long enough to see 
Europe and France invincibly bound to the treaties 
of 1815; and, amidst a deluge of revolutions, he 
leaves to triumphant England the right of regarding 
itself as the inviolable asylum of liberty and of good 
sense. 
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